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The Anghcan Bishops and the “Vindication.” 


=> —_ 


Ir was obvious that the Anglican Archbishops could not 
venture to answer plainly the question put to them by the 
Cardinal and the Catholic Bishops. We were undcr the 
impression, therefore, that they would let the Véxdication pass 
without any reply at all. In this impression, it seems, we were 
mistaken, for a reply has been sent by their Graces to the 
Times (March 14th). It is not exactly a plain answer to the 
plain question, nor can we think that it will be found satisfactory 
in Anglican circles. The Guardian prints its text without a 
word of comment, and the Church Times, in the desire to give 
at least a fro forma approval, bestows upon it only a short 
paragraph, in which it is compelled to eat its own previous 
words! Still, in another sense, the reply just published is 
eminently satisfactory. If it does not express in clear words, at 
least it reveals with sufficient clearness, the nature of the doctrine 
which, if they dared to speak it out, the writers hold themselves, 
and impute to their Church; so that at all events to this 
extent their Letter may be taken as a reply to the question put 
to them. But let us examine briefly, for more is not necessary, 
the contents of this remarkable Letter. 

It begins with a reference to the passage in which the 
Vindication claims that the Pope was acting within his 
competency in deciding the controversy. The Cardinal and the 
Bishops had observed, that unless there be some authority on 
earth appointed to decide questions of validity when they arise, 
the Church must inevitably lapse into “inextricable chaos.” To 

1 According to the Church Times for March 18th, “the Cardinal has simply gone 
one better than the Holy Father himself, in making a medizval and scholastic 
explanation of a great Christian mystery an article of a standing or falling Church.” 
But the Church Times for January 14th said: ‘‘ Cardinal Vaughan and his colleagues 
state fairly and clearly what they believe on these subjects [‘‘the Christian Priesthood ” 
and ‘‘the Christian Sacrifice”’]. . . . We are glad to recognize the carefulness and 
moderation of their statement. . . . We have no doubt that their meaning is perfectly 
orthodox, and we are certain that this is precisely the meaning of the English 
Ordinal.” 
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this the Archbishops reply, that the “Church of England,” and 
“the great Churches of the East,” “have not given evidence of 
that chaos which” the Vzudication “supposed to be inevitable 
when Papal claims are not accepted.” The Archbishops are 
entitled, no doubt, to their own opinion, but most people would 
consider that “the Church of England,” especially in these 
St. Ethelburga days, does give most striking evidence, in fact, a 
veritable zvstantia cructs, of the inextricable chaos consequent 
on the lack of any effectual authority to regulate beliefs and 
practices. As for the “great Churches of the East,” it may be 
true that they give no evidence of inextricable chaos, but it is 
also true that, like the Catholic Church, and unlike Anglicanism, 
they do acknowledge, and submit to, the principle of authority— 
as the Bishop of Salisbury has quite recently experienced in 
connection with this very subject-matter. The Anglican Arch- 
bishops have, in fact, by their initial paragraph, only furnished 
two striking illustrations of the justness of what the Vzudication 
asserted. 

When they come to the arguments of the Vexdication, and 
seek to justify themselves for not dealing with them, the Arch- 
bishops permit themselves a statement which can only be called 
surprising. The Vzxdication, they tell us, in spite of its name, 
does not vindicate the argument of the Bull, but abandons it 
and substitutes another in its place of an essentially different 
kind. Had it been otherwise—that is to say, had the Bull 
taken the same line as the Vzxdzcation—their “answer must 
have taken a different form ;” but they “could not answer what 
Leo XIII. did not say.” 

It does not seem likely that the Cardinal and the Bishops, 
having set themselves to vindicate the Bull by a fuller develop- 
ment of its arguments, should have allowed themselves to be 
distracted into a line of argument essentially different. In 
what then, we are anxious to learn, does this divergence 
consist? It lies in this, say the Archbishops, that, whereas 
“the Bull, though it deals with the matter, the form, and the 
intention of the Ordinal, makes no direct reference to the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation,” in the Vindication “the accept- 
ance of that doctrine is practically constituted the one sure 
test of the validity of Holy Orders.” 

Surely this is the sort of statement to make a man rub his 
eyes. Not only does the Vindication not constitute the 
acceptance of the doctrine of Transubstantiation as the one 
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sure test of the validity of Holy Orders, but it expressly, 
consistently, and persistently, declines to employ that test at all. 


It may have seemed to you [it says]! that in this account of our 
doctrine of the priesthood we have been purposely avoiding the use of 
the term “transubstantiation.” Z/7s zs ¢rue, and we must explain why 
we have done so. . . . As we desire to avoid all issues which are not 
absolutely necessary, we are refraining altogether from the use of the 
term ‘transubstantiation,” and we shall likewise refrain from laying 
stress on its use by your divines. We shall be able to find sufficient 
testimony in their writings, quite apart from their utterances about 
transubstantiation, to demonstrate their denial of that Real Objective 
Presence without which certainly there is no possibility of a belief in 


such a Eucharistic Sacrifice as our priests are ordained to offer. 


If words have any meaning, a passage like this proves that 
the Cardinal and the Bishops have both practically and theo- 
retically constituted, not the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
but the doctrine of the Real Objective Presence, and of the 
true Sacrifice founded upon that, as their principal if not solitary 
test of the validity of Holy Orders. And this is what the Bull 
also does, when in assigning the truth requiring to be definitely 
signified in the sacramental form, it declares it to be “the 
sacred order of priesthood, or its grace and power which is 
chiefly the power of consecrating and offering ‘He true Body 
and Blood of the Lerd in that Sacrifice whech 7s no nude com- 
memoration of the Sacrifice of the Cross.” 

How then are we toexplain the mystery that the Archbishops, 
who are undeniably men of high character and high attainments, 
and who assure us that they have “carefully read” the Vend?- 
cation, can bring so conspicuously unfounded a charge against 
the Cardinal and the Bishops? There is just one explanation 
possible. The term “transubstantiation” has besides its strict 
theological sense, a looser sense in which it is often used,* and 
it is in this looser sense that the Archbishops use it now. 

There are two points to be considered in connection with the 
doctrines of the Holy Eucharist—(1) does the act of consecra- 
tion cause the Body and Blood of our Lord to become really 
and truly present, (2) is that Presence effected without any 
change being wrought in the elements of bread and wine, or by 
the change of these into the Body and Blood of Christ ? 

The Catholic Church answers both these questions in the 
affirmative, and considers that, whatever may have been antc- 


1 Section xiv. 2 See Vindication, ibid. 
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cedently possible, we cannot, in view of the actual form which 
our Lord has given to the words of consecration, hold the 
Real Objective Presence, without holding at the same time that 
it is wrought through a change of the substance of the elements 
into the substance of our Lord’s Body and Blood. Protestants 
generally agree with us as to the connection between the two 
things ; the difference between them and us lying in this, that we, 
holding the Real Presence, hold also the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, whilst they, denying the possibility of transubstantiation, 
deny also the doctrine of the Real Objective Presence. High 
Churchmen, on the contrary—at least the extreme High Church- 
men—wishing to hold the doctrine of the Real Presence, and 
yet at the samc time to justify their subscription to Article xxviii. 
in its condemnation of transubstantiation, have denied the 
connection between the two doctrines. The result is that 
whereas Protestants generally use the term “transubstantiation ” 
looseiy, when they wish only to designate the doctrine of the Real 
Objective Presence, the High Churchmen lay the greatest stress 
on confining this term to its strict theological signification. As 
for Catholic writers, their common practice is to confine the term 
to its strict sense, but they occasionally when conversing with 
Protestants usc it in the sense which the latter best understand. 

If these facts are borne in mind, we can explain what seems 
otherwise so unintelligible in the recent letter of the Anglican 
Archbishops. Being downright Protestants, they use the term 
transubstantiation in its loose sense, meaning by it the Real 
Objective Presence. They have managed in some inexplicable 
way to persuade themselves that the Bull Afostolice Cure does 
not insist on this Real Objective Presence, whilst they see of 
course that the Vindication does. Hence their persuasion that 
the Bull and the Vindication are divergent in their lines of 
argument. Hence also the line which they themselves took in 
their Responsio. It seemed at the time so strange to many that 
they should claim for their own Ordinal that it realized all the 
conditions which the Pope required in a valid Ordinal ; but we 
see better now what was in their minds. 

And we can also see now what they mean in the recent 
letter when they say: “The Church of England has clearly 
stated her position with respect to this doctrine (the doctrine 
of transubstantiation), and it is unnecessary for us to say that 
we heartily and firmly concur in the judgment which she has 
pronounced.” They are referring, of course, to the clause in 
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Article xxviii., which condemns transubstantiation as “ repugnant 
to the plain words of Scripture, and overthrowing the nature of 
a sacrament ;” and understanding the term according to their 
wont in its looser sense, they understand the Article to be a 
clear and straightforward condemnation of the doctrine of the 
Real Objective Presence. We believe that in thus interpreting 
the Article they are in complete agreement with the minds of 
its composers and imposers. But at all events we have their 
authority—the authority of the highest ecclesiastical rulers of 
the Anglican Church—assuring us that this is what that Church 
understands and teaches, and that they themselves heartily and 
firmly concur with it. Thus, as we have already claimed, the 
question so impressively put to them by the Cardinal and the 
Bishops, the question which so many at home and abroad, in 
the East as well as in the West, were wondering whether they 
would answer, has been answered after all. The mode of 
answering is indeed reluctant and involved, but it is unmis- 
takable all the same. The highest authorities in the Anglican 
communion, having come forward with the intention of making 
clear for all time the doctrine of their Church on the Holy 
Eucharist, have been constrained to answer that it does not 
hold and teach, but on the contrary repudiates and condemns, 
the doctrine of the Real Presence and of the Sacrifice founded 
upon that. And thus the very men who came forward to dispute 
the Pope’s decision have ended by a practical acknowledgment 
of its justice. 

It is surely a gain to the cause of truth that such an 
acknowledgment should have been elicited, but what will be 
its effect on the minds of those most deeply concerned? That 
it will move in the slightest degree those who are resolved to 
remain where they are, those who close their ears to argument, 
and unintelligently repeat the misunderstood phrase, “Church 
of my Baptism,” we do not fora moment suppose. But surely 
it should be taken to heart by those earnest souls whose single 
desire is to learn where truth is to be found, and to follow it at 
all costs. The question, indeed, of Anglican Orders is not in 
itself decisive. Even though they be invalid, it does not at 
once follow that the entire Papal claims are justified. But at 
least it disposes the mind to a more dispassionate study of 
these claims, and when once such a study is undertaken, and 
is accompanied by fervent prayer, we have no anxiety about 
the result. S. F. S. 














Mary Stuart and Recent Research. 
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Tile first article of the first number of THE MONTH, published 
now nearly thirty-four years ago, is entitled, “A Few Words for 
Mary Stuart,” and it consists in a reply from the pen of the late 
Father Coleridge, to the attack upon Mary made in the then 
recently published volumes of Froude’s //estory of England. 
Both before then and since, the question of the guilt or innocence 
of the Queen of Scots has been keenly discussed, and still the 
controversy shows no signs of coming to an end. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. On the one hand evidence, which can 
decretorially close the discussion has not yet been discovered, 
t 


and, on the other, the interest which clings to everything 
concerning the Scottish Qucen is so great, that we are quite 
content to hear the problem restated and re-explained, even 
though we know beforchand that a final solution will not be 
reached. 

But thoug 
so Ic i} that uch progress has bee nade t rards it This 
is no doubt that much progress has been made towards it. lis 


rh that final solution is not as yet in sight, there 
is to be attributed partly to the diminution of religious animus, 
partly to the frequent discoveries of fresh evidence. Though it 
was never true that only Catholics defended Mary, or that all 
Protestants condemned her, yet there was a time when non- 
Catholic defenders were an exception. Now it cannot be main- 
tained that the division between those who believe Mary guilty 
of the accusations brought against her, and those who do not, in 
any way corresponds with the religious tenets of the opposing 
parties. Dr. Sepp? reckons among the foremost modern 
defenders of Queen Mary, the names of the following 
Protestants: Onken, Bekker, Opitz, Petrick, Gerdes, Karlowa, 
Hosack, Skelton, and Storm. Protestants therefore, he 
“in a decided majority” among Mary’s advocates. 


adds, are g 


At the same time leading Catholic writers are not only emphatic 


)] 


1 Historisch-Tolitische Blactter, vol. 120, p. 862, 18 
} 
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Scotch names is obviously less full than it might have 


His list of English and 
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in stating that they consider the question an open one for them 
to take sides upon, but many of them have admitted accusations 
against Mary as proven, which her Protestant friends have 
steadily denied. 

I need not pause to dwell on the importance to a historian 
of this diminution of polemical zeal. Controversy, secular and 
religious, has done excellent service to history, by drawing 
attention to important events, and by ensuring the preser- 
vation of important documents. But so long as its strident 
tones prevail, it is impossible to follow undisturbed the quict 
processes of inquiry. 

While then the discussion has been growing more scientific, 
new documents are being found from time to time, which 

i gation. The 


most important of these recent discoveries are perhaps those 


yermit of real progress being made in the investi 
oD to) 


of a large part of what appears to be the original French of 
the Casket Letters, and of Claude Nau’s J/Zemozrs, published by 
Father Stevenson.! Professor Bresslau* is of opinion that the 
Nau J/emoirs are of greater importance than any other discovery 
of our day. As he is not disposed to under-estimate the 
importance of his own discovery about the Casket Letters, his 
word must carry weight. 

Of more importance than the discovery of single pieces, has 
been the progress of the great series of publications conducted 
by governments and learned societies. The edition of Spanish 
records entitled, Documentos inéditos para la historia de Espana, 
now contains several volumes concerning the extremely 


Elizabeth’s reign, drawn from the documents preserved in the 


important relations of Spain with England during Queen 


archives of Simancas, which, though open to the public, are in 
fact very difficult of access, owing to the inhospitable remote- 
ness of the spot. The English Government has undertaken 
an English edition of these Spanish documents among its well- 
known Calendars of State Papers. Though this new edition is 
certainly of extreme value to all students of our history, yet it 
is much to be regretted that the work has not been done more 
completely; for based as it is upon a selection made by 

! They first saw the light in THE Mont. 

* Bresslau’s article in the Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 52. p. 259, 1884, and that 
of Dr. Cardauns, Hist. Jarhrduch, vol. v. p. 113, 1884, and his introduction to the 
German translation of the A/emotrs (Katholische Studien, vol. vi. p. 607, 1885), all 
contain valuable comments. I cannot agree with Philippson’s conclusions. (J/arie 
Stuart, iii. 174.) 
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foreigners, we have little security against the omission of 
documents of importance. That there are considerable omissions 
is evident from Mr. Spencer Hall’s Documents from Simancas, 
whence it appears that the first, and therefore most important 
decision adverse to the lawfulness for Catholics of attending 
Anglican churches, given on October 10, 1562, is omitted from 
the Calendar, though even Mr. Froude called attention to it.! So 
too are the papers omitted from the Documentos inéditos, which 
are noticed as important by Philippson in his A/zn/sterium, so also 
are a good number of others concerning English Catholics, of 
which I have received notes directly from the archivist. But 
we may hope that the forthcoming Calendars will show more 
thorough research. The guidance afforded by the Documentos 
tnéditos, Was not perhaps wholly advantageous. Now that has 
ceased, and the calendarer will, I am sure, do better work 
without their aid. 

As it would be impossible to describe all the work under- 
taken of late years to make the sources of this period of our 
history accessible, suffice it for the moment to say that publi- 
cations, conducted from the Scotch Register House, are bringing 
within our reach the many documents there preserved, in greater 
detail than is attempted in the English Calendars. The Belgian 
Government is printing a noble series of selected State Papers, 
while the French, with their genius for order, are producing 
indices and catalogues, both analytical and chronological, in 
numbers that will soon quite eclipse the undertakings of our 
Government in this particular line. In Germany there appear 
to be but few State Papers which throw light upon Scottish 
history, but the discussion of the Casket Letters has nowhere 
been carried on with greater perseverance or thoroughness. 

While the printed sources are thus rapidly increasing, 
facilities for investigating the much less known manuscript 
material are also becoming more abundant. For instance, 
through the diligence of Mr. Bliss in the Vatican Library, 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of contemporary documents have been 
there transcribed, and afterwards arranged in their chronological 
order in our Record Office under the title of “Roman Tran- 
scripts.” Of the light which these papers, when adequately 
catalogued, will throw upon English history, and especially on 
that of Mary Stuart, much indeed may be expected. Then 


1 /Zistory, vii. 22, Edit. 1870. As might be expected, Mr. Froude has quite missed 
the theological meaning of this decision. 
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there are other great foreign collections, especially those of 
Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Venice, Turin, Parma, and Naples, in 
all of which beyond any doubt there lie hid documents which 
will solve many a riddle which now defies the historian’s inge- 
nuity. Thus there still remain immense unexplored fields for 
research abroad, while at home—to say nothing of private 
archives, like those of Lord Calthorpe, not yet fully reported on 
by the Historical MS. Commission—in our Record Office itself, 
there is the vast foreign correspondence after the year 1570, the 
importance of which no one would belicve who had not studied 
the portion already calendared. This is still unindexed, and, 
though perfectly accessible, practically unknown. 

We may now take a rapid glance at the way in «which 
two able historians, Mr. D. H. Fleming! and Professor Dr. Martin 
Philippson,? have recently treated all this historical material. 

The History of the Reign of Mary Stuart, and the account 
of Cardinal Granvella at the Spanish Court, by the German 
writer, contain perhaps the widest (I do not say the most minute 
or profound) survey of the whole field of the historical materials 
that has yet been published. It will at once be noticed that 
he approaches the subject in the broad spirit of a foreign 
“ Liberal,” as every one would expect who had read his history 
of the Counter-Reformation.* His anti-clerical tendencies (he is, 
I am informed, of Jewish origin) become more evident as 
he proceeds. His picture of Mary, indeed, is almost always 
sympathetic, and, with certain reserves to be mentioned imme- 
diately, a fair one. While far from denying to the reform 
party such praise as is their due, he is no idolizer of Elizabeth, 
Cecil, or John Knox, whose intolerance, fierce accusations, and 
“ perpetual disobedience” (i. 138, ii. 234), repel him. His account 
of the rise of the Scottish Reformation is especially fair-minded, 
Mary of Lorraine receiving far more praise than any other 
character mentioned in his pages. 

A somewhat novel feature in Philippson’s treatment of the 


4 


historical materials lies in the marked preference he gives to 


1 Mary, Queen of Scots, from her birth to her flight into England. WLondon: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1897. 

2 Histoire du rigne de Marie Stuart. Paris: Bouillon. 3 vols. 1891-2; Zixz 
Ministerium unter Philipp 117., Kardinal Granvella am Spandische Hofe (1579— 
1586). Berlin, 1895. The latter volume contains the history of Mary’s imprison- 
ment and death. 

3 Les Origines du Catholicisme Moderne. Bruxelles, 1884. See an able review 
of this work in the Héstorisches Jahrbuch, vol. vi. p. 135, 1885, by Dittrich. 
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foreign correspondence over domestic State Papers. Not that 
he undervalues the latter, but he seems to feel that the former 
are less influenced by the passionate party spirit, which coloured 
almost everything in those very partisan days. Perhaps, too, 
it is natural in a foreigner to trust much to the constant 
observations of intelligent foreign agents and ambassadors, 
while we as naturally prefer the testimony of our own 
countrymen. Philippson, in a series of studies published in 
the Revue Historique for 1887-8, has already had his say 
on the Casket Letters, the authority of the various memoirs 
of the period, and other kindred subjects. To these studies he 
can now refer, without interrupting the flow of his story with 
long critical discussions. 

The result of Professor Philippson’s inquiries is an acquittal 
for Mary on the charge of the Darnley murder, but with a rider 
appended, that her conduct in that matter showed almost 
criminal negligence. As regards the Bothwell match, his 
sentence is one of complete condemnation. Her circumstances, 
he admits, were such as call for much mitigation in the severity 
of the verdict that would otherwise be her due (iii. 269, 312, 
430). Friends of Mary will at once sce that the finding on the 
first count, notwithstanding the rider, involves the rejection of 
most of the worst charges against the Queen. Both parts of 
the sentence will, we conceive, be found to bear more hardly 
upon the unfortunate Queen than will the final verdict, towards 
which this great controversy is tending. But Professor Philippson 
appears to have inclined to the severer view for the following 
reason. 

Throughout her life, or at least with only transient deflections, 
Mary ever looked up to her uncle Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, 
and to the occupant of the Papal Chair, as her wisest and most 
disinterested counsellors. But both the Cardinal and the Popes 
are the objects of Philippson’s abhorrence, as clerical politicians 
and religious persecutors. Therefore if Mary is tolerant towards 
Protestants, or makes friends with Elizabeth, it must be, he 
thinks, hypocrisy. Rwsée is an epithet he is fond of applying 
to her. Philippson is the more inconsistent here as he praises 
highly in Mary of Lorraine what he blames under similar 
circumstances in her daughter. As may be imagined, when he 
is once committed to the task of tracing hypocrisy in Mary's 
conduct, he does not stop till he has read it into the evidence 
relating to Mary’s ruin and fall, evidence which does not bear 
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on its face any such double meaning. Hence, I think, the 
undue severity of his judgment.! 

It is not wonderful that writers of Professor Philippson’s, or 
Mr. Fleming’s school, should fail to understand the position of 
men like the Cardinal of Lorraine and the contemporary Popes 
with regard to militant heresy. Philippson, indeed, excuses the 
” Ci. 138), by 
saying, “c'étazt, en effet, un terrible combat, que cette lutte religieuse 
au xvi’ siecle, on il fallait ou écraser l’adversaire ou périr par ses 
mazns” (ii. 33), and the same excuse, so far as it is tenable, 
should be made for both sides. Fairer minds, however, will go 
further, and will admit that on the Catholic side the principles, 
on which the rights of freedom of conscience are maintained, 


Protestants whom he calls, “fanatiques et intolérants 


were always upheld by the churchmen in question, albeit under 
fierce provocation, or the stimulus of passing fear and passion, 
they fell to the level of their times, and adopted in practice a 
retrograde position from time totime. Still their lives, on the 
whole, were spent in the cause of conciliation, not of coercion, 
and they laboured beyond comparison more to ensure the 
internal progress of religion, than to encourage temporal princes 
to protect it by forcible means. Hence the unfairness of these 
writers’ insinuations that intercourse with such men could only 
be made with a view to bring about a state of open persecution. 
The fact on the contrary remains, that it was while Mary 
was immediately under the influence of the Guises in France, 
that she formed her noble resolution: “I mean to constrain 
none of my subjects.” Our authors think that Mary’s subse- 
quent correspondence with Pius V. was tantamount to a 
retractation of this principle. But it cannot be denied that the 
Pope and his officials were the best interpreters of the letters 
sent to them, and they clearly understood that Mary was so far 
from meaning to go back on her principle of toleration, that she 
did not even seriously intend to act independently of those 
disloyal Protestant nobles, who in the end were her ruin.? 





1 The test of Mary’s guilt is in his eyes (iii. 269) her conduct at the Craigmillar 
Conference, when the murder was first broached. This point will be discussed later. 
Here suffice it to say, that Philippson’s conclusion cannot be upheld without many 
circumstances unfavourable to Mary being presumed. One of these presumptions 
would be that of her deceitfulness, as to which Philippson goes so far as to say: 
“*Za duplicité dela reine d’Ecosse... égalait celle de la reine d’ Angleterre.” (iii. 
116, 242, ii. 22, 39, 104, 140, &c.) 

2 Lobanoff, vii. 107. Though both Philippson and Fleming take the view, against 
which we have been objecting, the latter writer pushes his prejudices incomparably 
further than the former. Always less well informed in foreign matters than his 
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Though we cannot wonder at Philippson’s taking sides 
against the Pope in a question of this nature, we must never- 
theless object to the sort of proofs he brings to substantiate his 
views. 

Thus Pius V. is described for us as athirst for heretical 
blood, and advising Queen Mary, “ selon la méthode régulierement 
suivie par Pie V., de détrutre Vhéréste en mettant immédiatement 
a mort les chef S des infideles.” 1 

So unusual a proposition requires unusually clear proof, 
which Professor Philippson would no doubt be able to give, if it 
existed, for his own notes show that he has gone through that 
Pope's correspondence with royal personages, amongst which, 
according to his hypothesis, Papal letters should be found, 
written in the most violent strain regularly to all Courts. When, 
therefore, we find that, in place of such letters, we are only 
referred to an old-fashioned compilation like that of Catena,? 
we naturally infer that the actual correspondence of the Pope 
does not bear out the charge. Seeing, too, that Catena’s exact 
words are not given, nor a precise reference to them, we remain 
quite uncertain what degree of severity that writer imputed to 
the Pope. Moreover, the weakness of Professor Philippson’s 
proposition becomes still more clear from his second proof, the 
alleged citation from the Bishop of Mondovi’s letter, which he 
gives in the following form: “ L’éégue de Dumblane et le pére 
Edmond [Hay] jesuite,... devatent persuader Marie a mettre 
a mort les chefs hérétiques, execution ‘ trés juste et tres prudente,’ 
four la quelle \e Saint-Pere promzt l’assistance la plus complete et 
la plus suffisante.” * 

Turning to the original whence this is quoted, we find that it 
has been entirely misunderstood. The Bishop of Mondovi 
speaks of the “execution” not of persons, but of a plan, and of 
a plan suggested not from Rome, but from Parts, the place 
consigliato della banda di qua). 


/ 


whence the Bishop was writing 
It refers, in fact, to the project communicated by M. de 


fellow-historian, he gives us (p. 206, n. 24) a description of the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
the malignity cf which is its own refutation. He appears to have taken no pains to 
consult a single Catholic, or friendly author. 

1 Philippson, iii. 198. 

* The authority cited is Gir. Catena, Vita di Pio V. p. 112, Rome, 1587 (where, 
however, Catena is speaking of the Turks), which I have not been able to consult, 
and the Bishop of Mondovi’s Letter. (Lobanoff, vii. 107.) 

3 Philippson, iii. 115, quoting Lobanoff, vii. 107. Fleming (p. 380) labours to 
some extent under the same misconceptions as Philippson about this letter. 
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Villermont, which Philippson himself describes very correctly! 
on the next page! If the reader will look back at the passage I 
have quoted, and note the words xof¢ italicized, which have been 
introduced by Herr Philippson, as colourless expletives of course, 
he will see what good reason there is to verify carefully alleged 
quotations of this nature. 

I conclude this survey of Philippson’s study by contrasting 
his description of Mary as a rusée diplomatist, with one written 
by a contemporary hostile hand. It sets her before us at the 
moment she came to beg Elizabeth’s assistance after the fall of 
her party at Langside. Then, if ever, it might have been 
thought, she would have shown this weakness in her character, 
and Knollys’ picture shows traits which, as Dr. Cardauns says of 
the delineation of her character given by Nau,? “do not exactly 
fit into an ideal portrait, . . . the pattern of Christian patience 
this lady was not.” But at least the characteristic, to which 
Philippson refers so much, is conspicuous by its absence. 

This ladie and pryncess is a notable woman. She semeth to regard 
no ceremonious honor besyde the acknowledging of her estate regalle. 
She sheweth a disposition to speake much, to be bold, to be pleasant, 
and to be very famylyar. She sheweth a great desyre to be avenged of 
her enemes ; she sheweth a readiness to expose herselfe to all perylls in 
hope of victorie ; she delyteth much to hear of hardiness and valiancye, 
commending by name all approved hardy men of her cuntrye, altho’ 
they be her enemyes, and she commendeth no cowardnes even in her 
frendes. The thyng that most she thirsteth after is victory, and it 
seemeth to be indifferent to her to have her enemies dimynish, either 
by the sword of her frendes, or by the liberall promises and rewardes 
of her purse, or by divysion and quarrells raised amongst themselffes ; 
so that for victorie’s sake, payne and perylls seemeth pleasant unto her, 
and in respect of victorie, welthe and all thyngs seemeth to her con- 
temptuous and vile.* 


Though a limited, that is a true portrait of Mary. She was 
above all things a warrior Queen, and her faults and sins those 
of the Scottish camp, not of the Italian Court. 

It is highly instructive to compare Professor Philippson’s 
treatment of Queen Mary’s history with Mr. Fleming’s handling 
of the same theme. Both display unusual knowledge of the 

' His only error is in saying that Mary accepted the plan. This letter shows that 
she did not. When the whole of the Bishop of Mondovi’s valuable correspondence, 
which I have ready for publication, has been printed, this point and others touched 
upon above, which cannot be explained in brief, will become perfectly clear. 


? Preface to the translation of Nau’s A/emoirs, |.c. pp. 14, 15. 
> Knollys to Cecil, June 11, 1568, quoted by Fleming, p. 176. 
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subject, and much independence of judgment, but they approach 
the subject from different though not opposite standpoints, and 
reach correspondingly different though not contrary conclusions. 
Professor Philippson shows a wider knowledge, and_ better 
acquaintance with the foreign politics of the time; Mr. Fleming 
has far greater mastery over the State Papers and literature 
of Scotland and England, but is less well-informed on foreign 
affairs. The German is ostentatiously neutral, the Scot undis- 
guisedly partisan. 

Of Mr. Fleming's superiority in command of English and 
Scottish literature, almost every page of his notes abundantly 
testifies. Of his inferiority in knowledge of forcign history, 
a good example may be taken from his note (p. 379) on the 
question whether Mary did or did not join a great Catholic 
league in 1566. He there learnedly discusses a dozen contem- 


ic 


porary State Papers, and balances the opinions of almost as 
many historians of note. But one fact of importance, indeed 
the only fact of importance, he is ignorant of—that such a 
league did not exist to be joined. Professor Philippson, on the 
other hand, is fully aware of this, and points it out three times 
over (1i!. 44, 86, 117). 

Though, as we have already said, the German Professor 
bears hard upon Mary in some respects, yet he never fails 
to speak of her and her opponents with civility and moderation, 
distrusts the passionate accusations of one side against the 
other, and blames both when they transgress. Mr. Fleming, on 
the other hand, stands in reverential awe before John Knox. 
“Few modern readers will be able to do justice to him,” he says. 
He is to Mr. Fleming as he was to Carlisle, “the Hebrew prophet 
in complete perfection” (p.259). Mr. Fleming’s blame of the 
lawless rebellions of Knox’s followers is so evanescent, that we 
are really left in doubt whether he means to censure them or 
not. Knox’s History, the Book of Articles, even the Detectio' are 
referred to often and confidently as decisive authorities, and 
full credence is given to the stories told against Mary by Cecil's 
agents. That he should arrive at a conclusion utterly unfavour- 


1 Mr. Fleming should have defined his position with regard to his historiczel 
authorities, especially to the Book of Articles, which in fact only professes to be a list 
of accusations against Mary. This omission is the gravest critical defect in an other- 
wise very critical work. If I understand him aright at p. 146, he reckons this Book 
as being ‘‘at least as trustworthy” as strictly contemporary letters. Buchanan’s 
authority is rejected, pp. 138, 416, 420. Otherwise his fault is only that of being 
“‘less precise than the Book of Articles.” (p. 413.) 
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able to Queen Mary follows as a matter of course from these 
premises. 

An unwary reader, however, should be forewarned against 
thinking Mr. Fleming morc hostile to her than he really is. It 
is part of his style—and his art seems here decidedly question- 
able—to record the gravest accusations without a word of indica- 
tion whether or how far he accepts or rejects them, and to 
reserve all his denunciations for Mary’s defenders, ancient and 
modern. 

The latter feature is probably due to the peculiar scope 
Mr. Fleming keeps in view while writing, a scope which would 
have been much more easily grasped had he entitled his work 
Mary Stuart and her defenders. ‘We should then have under- 
stood from the first why the faults of Mary’s apologists were 
treated with a warmth and fulness which contrasts so strangely 
with the unimpassioned brevity with which the delinquencies 
of the other side are noted. “Special attention,” the author 
tells us in his Preface, “has been paid to the works of two 
of the Queen's most recent and best-known biographers—Father 
Stevenson and Mr. (now Sir John) Skelton.” Certainly that 
explanation was timely. The attention has been so special 
(I cannot say so merited or successful) that it was otherwise 
open to misconception. But why was not a warning added, 
that no attention would be paid to the notorious mistakes 
of writers like Mr. Froude.!. This obvious defect paves the way 
for several misconceptions, all of which might have been 
avoided had the writcr’s scope been clearly defined from the 
beginning. 

But to revert to the main object of our present inquiry, how 
far is Mr. Fleming’s severe verdict likely to be the final one? 
This will depend even more on the impartiality of the historian 
than upon his accuracy and erudition. It is not to be denied for 
a moment that the amount of evidence collected by Mr. Fleming 
is formidable, and that its precision is most praiseworthy. But 
when we look more deeply into his inability to rise above party, 
or making due allowance for the heat of religious controversy, 
we feel much less confidence in his guidance. He nowhere 
attempts any systematic valuation of the evidence, though in 
fact everything depends upon it. In debating views opposed 

1 Mr. Fleming, so far as I have noticed, only corrects Mr. Froude once. (p. 420, 


n. 79.) He had accused Mary of threatening murder ; he should have said, meditating 
suicide. Mr, Fleming says nothing as to the probable truth of the matter. 
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to his own, he is unnecessarily severe, not to say rough; and 
in religious discussions unusually narrow. 

Thus, to begin with the smallest offences, Mr. Fleming 
regularly uses such misnomers as Papist, Romanist, and Mario- 
later, instead of Catholic or defender of Queen Mary. In the 
same way, when a Catholic does wrong he is styled a devout 
Romanist (p. 157), when Archbishop Hamilton abused his 
legatine powers, they become fapal (pp. 157, 453).1. The suffer- 
ings of Catholics are sneered at, their doctrines and practices 
mocked (pp. 54, 144, 312, 350, 374). When the defenders of 
Mary scem to Mr. Fleming to be wrong, they are “as rabid 
as ill-informed” (p. 259), “blinded by prejudice” (p. 224), they 
“draw on a disordered imagination” (p. 397), or indulge in 
“chronic inaccuracy ” (p. 236), or “hyperbolic tendency” (p. 255), 
or “apparently wilful misrepresentation ” (p.231). In this respect 
Philippson scores an easy victory over his Scotch competitor. 

But perhaps it may be thought that Mr. Fleming always 
expresses himself with vehemence, so that nothing can be 
deduced from his hostility to Catholics or literary antagonists. 
But it would be quite unfair to think so. His corrections 
(pp. 416, 420) of Buchanan's grossest calumnies are given with 
admirable conciseness and moderation, and should be compared 
with the violent tirade against Bishop Leslie (p. 459) for a far 
smaller fault. So, too, the courtesy in correcting such writers as 
Joseph Robertson (pp. 263, 395) should be read together with 
the almost hectoring manner assumed towards Sir John Skelton 
and Father Stevenson. Mr. Fleming can plead with earnestness 
and ingenuity on behalf of Knox and his friends (pp. 262, 395 
—397).2. But we look in vain for any heart in the defence of 

1 The editor of the Spanish Calendar, quoted on p. 159, is responsible for making 
the Catholic messenger, who related news defamatory of Mary, a good Catholic. But 


Mr. Fleming might have corrected the quotation by the original text, which is 
printed among the Documentos inéditos, vol. 89, p. 477. 

2 Mr. Fleming’s defence of Knox (p. 259, n. 25) against the charge of having 
been churlish towards Mary, is a first-rate piece of pleading. At the same time 
he honestly lets us see (p. 277, n. 88) the contrast between the fulminations of the 
reforming prophet and the language which would be used by ordinary educated 
people on the same subject. ‘‘A fayerrer syghte was never seen,” is Randolph’s 
conclusion to his detailed and spirited account of Mary’s opening of Parliament. 
(p. 490.) ‘‘Such styncken pryde of wemen, as was sein at that Parliament, 
was never séin befoir in Scotland,” is the prophet’s exordium to his fierce 
denunciation of the same ceremony. (p. 278, n. 88.) Mr. Fleming (p. 262, n. 45) 
enables us to test in the same way the startling nature of the new doctrines about 
rebellion by the amazement they caused the English resident. ‘‘ I thynke mervilously 
of the wysdome of God that gave this unruly, unconstant, and cumbersome people no 
more substance then thei have, for then wolde thei runne wilde.” 
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Mary. He can indeed recognize and appreciate her queenly 
and more virile qualities, which he hits off very happily and 
illustrates as pleasantly! But where sympathy is requisite to 
enter into her feelings and appreciate her difficulties and trials, 
Mr. Fleming is wholly unable to grasp the situation. He does 
not appear to have made any effort to look at matters from her 
point of view. 

We have drawn attention to these comparatively unimportant 
details, because, as straws are excellent indicators of the way 
the wind is blowing, so these slight but regularly recurring 
phenomena leave no doubt as to the presence of party feeling 
It remains to inquire into the strength of this partisanship, to 
gauge which we should watch its operation in matters of greater 
importance. The murder of Riccio is an episode of sufficient 
moment for this purpose, and Mr. Fleming’s selection of evidence 
for its historical representation may be taken as a fair sample 
of his usual choice in such matters. 

In the first place, then, he believes the previous scandal, in 
spite of the strong consensus of opinion against it, because he 
has found that Randolph's insinuations and accusations were 
more constant than was previously thought. Without in any 
way blaming the freedom of judgment thus shown, we have 
every right to ask, whether the value of Randolph’s word is 
sufficient to substantiate the charge. But this can surely only 
be answered in the negative by those who remember that 
Randolph was by knowledge and consent an accomplice in 
the crime, and therefore that his allegations of provocation 
offered by the victim, are proofs as insufficient as would be the 
exculpatory narrative of a murderer when tried for his offence. 

It is, however, surprising to find that Mr. Fleming takes an 
entirely contrary view to this which is suggested by ordinary 
justice and common sense. For him the accomplice’s word 
suffices to show the provocation given, the murderer’s narrative 
gives the most trustworthy statement of the facts, whilst the 
agreement between murderer and accomplice is corroborative 
evidence of their truthfulness. While it is allowed that the 
statements of the suffering parties vary from those of the 
offenders, they are nevertheless ruled out of court, without 
their version of the events being even recounted. The 


1 Her “energy and courage” (p. 113), ‘‘fertility of resource and amazing 
coolness ” (p. 128), her charity to the poor (p. 283, n. 105), princely nature (pp. 228, 
327), love of learning (p. 273), eloquence (pp. 349, 490), &c. Of her seamanship he 
quotes the phrase, ‘‘she joyit to handle the boysterous cabilis.” (p. 410, n. 41.) 
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Relation of Ruthven, one of the murderers, is that followed 
exclusively by Mr. Fleming,’ who confirms it by the support 
received from Bedford and Randolph’s letter. Yet besides 
the suspicious character of this Re/a/zon in view of its author- 
ship, it only becomes doubly suspicious from its agreement 
with the letter of the English officials, for Ruthven actually 
sent his relation in draft (April 2, 1566) to Cecil for revision 
before it was “circulated in Scotland and other places.? 

Mr. Fleming alludes to writers on Mary’s side five times, 
but he does so to show that their stories are “ wild,” and “cannot 
be implicitly trusted in details,” while they are “reckless,” or 
“omit what redounds little to the credit of the Queen of Scots,” 
or have “utter contempt for the best known and most thoroughly 
vouched facts” (pp. 388—390). The reader may judge for 
himself whether a history, however erudite, will count as final, 
when written in such a spirit and on such principles, as Mr. 
Fleming's appear to be. 

In concluding this part of our review, we may safely say 
that, while neither Professor Philippson nor Mr. Fleming 
profess to have solved the main difficulty of the problem, 
that is, to explain fully the mystery of the Darnley murder, 
yet both have contributed substantially to our knowledge on 
the whole question; the one by making clearer its connection 
with the great European movement, called the Counter- 
Reformation, the other by grouping English and Scottish 
State Papers in a manner that will greatly facilitate their 
interpretation for the future. Neither gocs so far against Mary 
as was usual with writers of their school in former years. For 
while both entirely condemn the Bothwell match, they seem 
agreed at least that there is nothing quite conclusive against 
Mary except that, having a general knowledge of a plot against 
her husband's life, she took no precautions for his safety. The 
German rejects the accusations of further guilt, the Scot leaves 
the question an open one. Both seem to have borne more 
severely on the Queen than perfect equity required. 

If these conclusions be just, we may expect that further 
investigation will take a turn rather more than less favourable 
to Mary, and that those inquirers will finally pronounce on the 
question with greatest weight, who have been most skilful and 

1 “From Ruthven’s RXe/ation, and from the letter which Bedford and Randolph 
wrote after making a careful inquiry, it appears that,” &c. (p. 388.) 

* Chalmers, ii. 352, note #, quoted by Petit, Revue des Questions Historiques, 
xli, 439 (1892). 
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fair in classifying and appraising the value as evidence, of the 
many contradictory statements which now make it so hard to 
reconcile the narratives of the various witnesses. At the same 
time a final settlement of the question cannot be expected until 
some new and decisive evidence is brought into court. The 
only evidence at present known which could be decisive, is that 
given by the Casket Letters, but both historians seem to agree 
that they have not this supreme value. Herr Philippson rejects 
them entirely. Mr. Fleming has yet to speak his mind about 
them, though the mere fact of his having omitted them from 
the list of his proofs against Mary, shows that he cannot ascribe 
to them that particular decisiveness to which we allude. That 
they contained much that Mary really wrote seems generally 
allowed, but in their entirety, which is the essential point, they 
are still quite incredible. 

I conclude with a reflection of Professor Philippson’s, on 
Mary’s seventeen months’ reign whilst still in France, with her 
uncle the Cardinal of Lorraine as her chief Minister (vol. i. p. 229). 

Ces événements ont déctdé a tout jamais de la destineé de Marte Stuart. 
Elle sétait identifice avec le parti catholique extrime. Elle s était 
également tdentifiée avec les vues ambitieuses et hostiles des Gutses sur 
Angleterre. Voila des faits que nulle protestation ultérieure n'a pu faire 
oublier, gui lui ont suscité des inimitiés implacables et mortelles, et qui a la 






Jin ont causé sa vuine et sa mort. 


If, for reasons already laid down, we make allowance for 
Professor Philippson’s dislike for the Guises, and bear in 
mind Mary’s subsequent changes of ré/e, this sentence comes 
near to giving in a nutshell a solution to the life-problem of the 
Queen of Scots. In her strong but not extreme Catholicism 
she was constant to the end, while the passing hostility to 
England, which she showed when a child led by others, was 
exchanged in mature age for every proof of amity towards that 
country, with whose interests she was now indissolubly linked. 
Yet nothing could satisfy the hostility and suspicions of the 
implacable enemies of her Catholicism. They rested not until 
they had wrought her downfall and her death. How far her 
own faults contributed to her fall, I will on another occasion 
endeavour to set forth in the words of contemporary Catholics. 

J. H. POLLEN. 
* I cannot agree with all M. Petit’s arguments on this subject in the Revue des 
Questions Historiques, xlix. p. 442, 1891. He does not seem to have taken into 
consideration the arguments of Bresslau, Sepp, and others, which are popularized 


amongst us in Mr. Henderson’s volume. The latter writer, on the other hand, seems 
to me to have pushed his arguments for their integrity a great deal too far. 




















Contributions towards a Life of Father Henry 
Gariet, S/. 
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FATHER GERARD’S arrest, of which mention is made in the 
foregoing letter,| concerned Father Garnet very closely, as it 
was hoped that information regarding his whereabouts might 
be extorted from the prisoner. The design was frustrated by 
Gerard’s “stoutness,’ but his refusal to disclose what was 
required of him, contributed more than anything else to the 
tortures he suffered and has so vividly described, of which we 
shall hear more. In his Autobiography, Gerard gives us the 
following particulars. 

In his first examination he thus answered the questions put 
to him regarding the purpose of his coming to England :? 


“Who sent you into England ?” they asked. 

‘The Superior of the Society.” 

“To what end?” 

“To bring back stray souls to their Creator.” 

“No, no,” said they; “you were sent for matters of State: and to 
lure people from the obedience of the Queen to the obedience of the 
Pope.” 

“As for matters of State,” I replied, “‘we are forbidden to have 
anything to say to them, as they do not belong to our institute. This 
prohibition indeed extends to all members of the Society; but on us 
missioners it is particularly enjoined in a special instruction.” 


On another occasion the following dialogue occurred :* 


“You tell us,” said the Attorney General, “that you do not wish 
to offend against the State. Tell us then where Garnet is: for he is 
an enemy of the State, and you are bound to give information of such 
people.” 

“He is no enemy of the State,” I replied ; “but on the contrary 
I am sure that he would be ready to lay down his life for the Queen 
and the State. However, I do not know where he is, and if I did I 
would not tell you.” 


1 See THE MonTH, March, 1898, p. 246. 
2 During the Persecution, p. 78. 3 Jbid. p. 131. 
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** But you shall tell us,” said they, “ before we leave this place.” 
** Please God,” said I, ‘‘ that shall never be.” 


This was the prelude to Father Gerard's first torture, he 
then being hung up by his hands for the greater part of a day. 
What happened at its conclusion he thus relates :} 


I was helped back to my cell by the gaoler, and meeting on the 
way some of the prisoners who had the range of the Tower, I addressed 
the gaoler in their hearing, saying I wondered how those gentlemen 
could insist so on my telling them where Father Garnet was, since 
every one must acknowledge it to be a sin to betray an innocent man, 
a thing I would never do though I should die for it. This I said out 
loud, on purpose that the authorities might not have it in their power 
to publish a report about me, that I had made a confession, as they 
often did in other cases. I had also another reason, which was that 
word might reach Father Garnet—through these persons spreading 


¢ 
1 


abroad what they heard me say—that it was about him I was chiefly 
examined, in order that he might look to himself. I noticed that my 
gaoler was very unwilling I should speak thus before the others, but 
I did not stint for that. 


The attack was renewed the next day, a second torture 
following a similar parley, the Government representative being 
Sir William Waad, afterwards so conspicuous in Gunpowder 
Plot history as Lieutenant of the Tower. He thus accosted 
Gerard :* 

“T am sent to you on the part of the Queen and of Master 
Secretary Cecil, the first of whom assures you on the word of a 
Sovereign, the other on his word of honour, that they know for certain 
that Garnet zs in the habit of meddling in political matters, and that 
he is an enemy of the State. Consequently, unless you mean to 
contradict them flatly, you ought to submit your judgment and produce 
him.” 

“They cannot possibly know this,” I replied, “by their own 
experience and of certain knowledge of the man. Now, I have lived 
with him and know him well, and I know him to be no such character 
as you say.”—“ Well then,” returned he, “you will not acknowledge it, 
nor tell us what we ask?”—‘No, certainly not,” said I. “I neither 
can nor will.” 


? 


Another story related in the same narrative, but belonging 
to a somewhat later date,? serves to show both how hot was 
the pursuit of Garnet in particular, and how his friends in 
prison contrived to convey information to him. John Lilly, 
a fervent lay Catholic—afterwards a Jesuit lay-brother—being 

=P 17: 2 Pp. 138. 3 P. 198. 
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in the Tower, Waad boasted to him of his assured prospect of 
capturing Garnet, whose lodging, at Spitalfields, was known, 
and as he was to come thither in a few days, he would infallibly 
fall into the hands of the officers lying in wait for him. Lilly, 
much disturbed at Waad’s information, which he knew to be 
accurate, managed to write with orange juice on a piece of 
coarse paper, giving warning of what was in preparation, and 
wrapping up some small article in this paper, obtained leave 
to have it sent for him to a friend. The orange juice 
remaining invisible till held to the fire, the paper appeared to 
be blank, but the friend, who understood this mode of communi- 
cation—then frequently employed by prisoners—discovering 
what was written, sent word to Garnet, who was able not only 
himself to elude his enemies, but to remove from his lodging 
his books, altar furniture, and other articles of a compromising 
nature. 

He on his part was enabled to send to those in confinement 
news of importance to themselves. Thus Father Gerard notes: ? 


Father Garnet sent me happy news, warning me in a letter full of 
consolation to prepare myself for death, . . . but my great unworthi- 
ness prevented me from going into the House of the Lord. In fact, 
the good Father, though he knew it not, was to obtain this mercy 
before me; and God grant that I may be able to follow him even at 
a distance to the cross which he so much loved and honoured. 


A letter of Father Garnet's, written about ten weeks after 
that last quoted, is of great importance as affording an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which cipher was employed, and for 
what purposes. It is likewise interesting as manifesting the 
sentiments of the writer towards Queen Elizabeth, at whose 


hands he was enduring so much. 
Garnet to Parsons, November 19, 1594." 

Good Sir,—About a fortnight ago we all met, and every one desireth 
to be remembered unto you. I have given every one charge for his 
part to get information of historical matters, although they say it is 
very hard, and that they have from time to time sent such things as 
they cannot learn again: but what can be done shall be, and that will 
ask time, and I hope you will accept what we are able to compass, the 
times being harder than ever, and we having no trusty friend which 

a5 3. 

2 Stonyhurst, Avglia, i. 82. Printed in Foley’s Records, iv. 48. Much of this 
letter is in cipher, but an interpretation has been added by some one, between the 
lines. A reproduction of the principal passage thus written is annexed, and in our 
text the passages originally expressed in cipher are printed in italics. 
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may show his face, and so we live in as great ignorance of our own affairs 
as yourself. I sent you of late a new copy of the Chronicle, which I take 
to be the author’s own, together with a great work of D. Langdale, 
wherein it seemeth he took great pains, but I never read it. The note of 
books of Protestants and Puritans are very hard to be gotten. I have 
used the best means I could devise, and yet have no assurance. 
F. Cecil’ was this last summer éy sea constrained to west part of 
England. He said he was a Scot, and after information of the Council 
sent away another Lyglishman, being i prison still: his name is 
Randal, he dwells at Dunkirk. This is certain. This other probable, 
which I heard of one who said ze heard it of another honest man who 
sayeth thus: Saw Jetters from F. Cecil to the Treasurer’s son,? where he 
acknowledged being in she west part of England, that he came from 
Spain to go to Scotland, and that he was not yet fully /ravgh/, but when 
he was, he should understand ; and hereupon he was sent away. The 
party said he knew / Ceeil’s hand. This also is certain, that /4e 
Treasurer inquired of Fixer’s host (for how they two fell acquainted I 
wrote long since), ‘ How doth thy friend?” and he, “Well, but he is 
gone.” “And its he well gone?” sayeth the other, ‘I am very glad of 





’ 


it.”?> With other words of kindness. 

Here is no news that I can learn, for we live as it were in a wilder- 
ness. Her Majesty hath been in danger by a short sickness, but, thanks 
be to God, well recovered, and was yesterday at the Triumphs, all in 
yellow, that it was comfortable to behold her so fresh and lusty. 

The marriage of the Lady Vere to the new Earl of Derby is 
deferred, by reason that he standeth in hazard to be unearled again, his 
brother’s wife being with child, until it see [sc] whether it be a boy or 
no! The young Earl of Southampton, refusing the Lady Vere, payeth 
45,000 of present payment. Sir Thomas Wilkes goeth into Flanders, 
it is thought for peace. Whereupon the arraignment of the three 
Jesuits, Southwell, Walpole, and Gerard, is stayed. Gerard is in the 
Clink, somewhat free: the other two so close in the Tower, that none 
can hear from them. 

The Earl of Essex hath the reversion of the Master of Wards. 
Topcliffe and Tom Fitzherbert pleaded hard in the Chancery this last 
week. For whereas Fitzherbert had promised and entered into bonds 
to give £5,000 unto Topcliffe if he would prosecute his father and 


1 Dr. John Cecil, a priest who acted as a Government informer. 

? Robert Cecil. 

3 This information concerning Fixer was evidently considered the most important 
point of this letter, which has been endorsed, ‘‘F. Gar., 29 gber, about Cicil 
Fixar.” John Fixer was a priest, who in company with another, John Snowden, 
was in communication with the Government regarding Catholic affairs. See P.R.O. 
Dom. Eliz. ccxxxviii. 162, 163, 165, &c. 

4 This was William Stanley, sixth Earl, who succeeded his brother Ferdinand 
(not being ‘‘unearled”). On the 26th of June, 1594, he married Lady Elizabeth de 
Vere, eldest daughter of Edward, seventeenth Earl of Oxford. 






































Father Hlenry Garnet, S./. 361 
uncle to death, together with Mr. Bassett, Fitzherbert pleaded that the 
conditions were not fulfilled, because they died naturally, and ] 
was in prosperity. Bassett gave evidence what treacherous devices he 
had used to entrap him, and Cooke [Coke], the Queen’s Attorney, gave 
testimony openly that he very well had proved how effectually Topcliffe 
sought to inform him against them, contrary to all equity and con- 
science: so that, all the court flouting Topcliffe, the matter was put 
over to secret hearing, when Topcliffe had the upper hand. I look for 
priests from Rome shortly, whereof I am very glad. The old woman 
is well. Her children seek almost all to be Catholic, and some help of 
would farther it. And so, having no more to write, I cease to 
trouble you, earnestly craving your prayers, this 19 of No. Yours 


Wneca 
sassett 


always to command. [Signature wanting. ] 


Garnet to Aquaviva, Feb. 22, 1594-5. 


Behold, now at length I present your Paternity with a most lovely 

flower from your garden, a most sweet fruit of your orchard, a matchless 
J 5 ’ J 

jewel from your treasure-house, . . . the unconquered soldier of Christ, 
most faithful disciple, and courageous martyr, Robert Southwell, once 
my dearest friend and brother, now my lord and patron, reigning as a 
king with Christ. After he had for nearly three years been confined 
} 


more straitly than was ever any one before, so that he had neither sight 


nor speech of any Catholic, and had endured more cruel tortures than 
this savagery is wont to inflict upon others—for he declared that he had 
ten times suffered torments more grievous than any rack, or than death 
itself,? destitute of all human succour, they at length brought him 
forth, that all might see how far more potent than all human support is 
the Divine assistance. For whereas during all that time he had been 
able neither to say Mass, nor to approach the Sacrament of Penance, 
nor to hold converse with or receive comfort from any one, yet he came 
into the court, and to the scaffold, as calm and tranquil as though of 
his own free-will he were going to a banquet. He was transferred from 
the Tower to Newgate, the prison for robbers and murderers, and kept 
there for three days in what they call “ Limbo.”* .. . He was arraigned 
on the 2oth of February. . . . A good many Catholics were present ; 
their report of the process will be sent in a week or two. Now your 
Paternity shall hear only of his most happy triumph on the day 
following, as I have learnt for certain from one of Ours who was 
present. 


1 Anglia, ii. 1 (Copy); Grene, P. 5594. Latin. 

2 Father Southwell was handed over to Topcliffe to be dealt with at his dis- 
cretion. See Foley, Records, i. 360. 

3 Concerning this dungeon, Bartoli (/zghz/ferra, v. c. 9) cites a letter of Garnet 
to Aquaviva (March 17, 1595) which cannot now be found, in which it is said, that 
while Newgate is the worst of the twelve prisons in London, Limbo is the worst 
place in it, being underground, and without any breathing-hole to admit air or light, 
and that it is reserved for the worst malefactors, 
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[An account of his execution is then given. ] 

For the present your Paternity must be satisfied with this, and by 
your prayers prepare us, of all the most unworthy, for a like combat. I 
do not indeed see how I can long elude the hands of the enemy. This 
only do I desire, that my sins may not hinder me from the combat, nor 
make me less valiant therein, and I doubt not I shall obtain this favour 
through your Paternity’s Holy Sacrifices. 

London, 22nd February, 1595. Your Reverence’s unworthy son 
and servant in Christ, HENRY GARNET. 


Garnet to the Louvain Nuns, September 6, 159541 


Having now gotten (most dear and loving sisters) some more leisure 
than ordinary, and some little quiet from my manifold occupations and 
business, I have thought good to put in execution that which long I 
have desired to perform, that is, to congratulate with you of your happy 
estate, and to express the singular comfort which I have therein: for 
although the first undertaking of that kind of life was always a cause of 
unspeakable joy unto my mind, ... yet must this joy of necessity 
increase together with the increase of the good of some of you, and 
with that happy approaching near unto your final end of your eternal 
felicity, and with the strait linking of yourselves unto God by vow, and 
as it were yoking yourself with His Divine Majesty in the spiritual 
tillage of your soul. 


Although I am naturally linked unto some of you, yet have I a 
spiritual conjunction with all of you which is greater, and rather would 
I choose to die, than to hear of the wavering or shrinking of any of you 
from your vocation, and so long as I hear that you walk worthy of the 
same, both in yourselves seeking the perfection of your own souls, and 
especially maintaining peace with others, and union with those of 
another nation—a thing most necessary for your particular estate—I 
shall have no greater comfort than to hear of you, and oftentimes to 
write unto you. This care which I have had always of you, and the 
special want of help at your beginning in a strange country, caused me 
to write to our Father General, to move him to depute some one to 
assist you, which suit, with the help also of others of your friends, I 
greatly joy that I hear it is obtained, neither will I fail in any other 
thing wherein I may further your good at any time, only this I request 
you, smplete gaudium meum, that you fulfil my joy. Soto your prayers 
I humbly commend me. 6 Sept. 1595. Your unworthy servant in our 
Lord, H. 

Garnet to his sisters at Louvain, Nov. 17, 1595." 


My loving sisters,—I have received your letter and token, for the 
which I give you many thanks, and in recompense thereof I send either 


? Stonyhurst, dzglia, ii. 5. Contemporary Copy. (5 pp. folio.) 
* Anglia, ii. 10. Contemporary copy. (3 pp. folio.) 
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of you a book, which I hope you will like well of. I send also one for 
your mistress, and another for Sister Elizabeth Sh[irley ?], and another 
for Sister Frances, and another for Sister Susan, of whose well-doing all 
her friends take great comfort. One of the gilt ones it is reason your 
mistress should have ; for the other two, if you like not to cast lots, 
then you may let those two have them which of all to whom I send are the 
least mortified, lest otherwise they may take pet. All our friends are well, 
and our sister Anne hath very lately been with our mother. Our eldest 
uncle is very desirous to settle himself now in his old age for his best 
course, but then he must shift his dwelling, and sojourn [*sudgeorne ”] 
if his hard dame will give him any maintenance: you must pray for 
him that he may effect his good desires. Our London uncle, and all 
his family, are as they should be. Your good example, joined with 
fervent prayer, will, I hope, one day gain all our friends, for every one 
is the more ready to follow the good example of those whom they love, 
and God, who is always ready to do the will of such as fear and serve 
Him, by His sweet providence disposeth things, even before they desire 
them or think of them; only beware that you wax not cold in the 
service of Almighty God, neither let those things seem tedious or 
unpleasant unto you in process of time, in which at the beginning you 
took great delight... . 
17 November. Your brother, most loving in our Saviour, H. 


Garnet to Parsons, April 7, 1597.5 
One Robinson, a seminary priest, was lately in a purchased gaol- 
delivery hanged at Carlisle. ‘The rope broke twice, and the third time 
he rebuked the Sheriff of cruelty, saying that though he meant no way 
to yield, but was glad of his combat, yet flesh and blood was weak, 
and therefore he showed little humanity to torment a man so long: and 
when they took order to put two ropes, then saith he, by this means I 
shall be longer a-dying: but it is no matter, I am very willing to suffer 
all. This is all the particulars I have yet heard. 
Garnet to Parsons, April 15, 1597." 
Ralph Bickley wrote to you to sue for him that he may be admitted 
[to the Society]. He is a very singular man. I pray you obtain it; 
he hath sued these twelve years. He is with F. Weston, who desireth 
it greatly. 
Garnet to Parsons, April 23, 1597.° 
John Gerard hath been sore tortured in the Tower, it is thought it 
was for some letters directed to him out of Spain. Bickley’s admittance 
and Banks’ I pray you promise; the first is a notable man, the second 
is of great towardliness and extreme good behaviour. 


It appears from the following fragment that about this 
period there had been thought of recalling Father Garnet to 
the Continent, at least for a time. 

1 Grene, P. 548. 


2 Grene, P. §37. 3 Grene, P. 547. 
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Garnet to Parsons, April, 1597. 

I perceive your will is that I should stay here till further order, 
which now I acquit myself in, and so indeed do all here think best, 
and I could not otherwise leave things here to my own contentment 
and others’, here being none in all respects fit to be left in my room. 


Garnet to Aquaviva, May 7, 1597." 

Of John Gerard, I have already written where he is. He hath twice 
been hung up by the hands with great cruelty on the part of others, 
and not less patience on his own. ‘The inquisitors say he is exceeding 
obstinate,.and a great friend of either God or the devil, as they say 
they cannot extract a word from his lips, save that amidst his torment 
he ejaculates “Jesus.” They lately took him to the rack, and the 
torturers and examiners stood ready for work, but he when he entered 
the place straightway threw himself on his knees, and with a loud 
voice prayed God that as He had given strength to some of His saints 
to be torn asunder by horses for the sake of Christ, so He would give 
him strength and courage to be rent in pieces before he should speak 
a word that would be injurious to any one, or to the Divine glory. 
And so they did not torture him, seeing him so resolved. This 
Father hath indeed been always very courageous, and when he was first 
taken the gaoler putting heavy irons on his feet he gave him some 
money. ‘The man, thinking that if he took them off he would get 
more, removed them next day, and received nothing; accordingly he 
put them on again and received a gratuity ; and taking them off once 
more got not a farthing. ‘They continued this game for some time, 
but finally the keeper left the irons perpetually on, so that his legs were 
in great danger of withering. ‘Thus your Lordship will understand 
that our times do not lack valiant soldiers of Christ. May God grant 
him perseverance, and enable those who follow him to imitate his 
example. 

[Various candidates for the Society are being sent over—Bickley, 
Banks, and “ Master Thomas.” ] 

We have no worse enemies than those who being wolves clothe 
themselves like sheep, so that it is dangerous to let them know the 
places of our resort, but as many Catholics are acquainted with these 
we can never be sure that our secrets are not disclosed to some 
hypocrites, and so perchance what we fear will come to pass: but 
God’s will be done. Should it come to pass that we not only suffer 
for Him, but arrive at so high a dignity in this manner (by the 
treachery of false brethren), He will we hope turn all to our greater 
good, making us more like Him whom it should be our aim to 
resemble, but it cannot be without guilt on the part of others. May 


1 Grene, P. 595. 2 Anglia, ii. 27. Original. Italian. 
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our Lord grant that we be like stout asses, ready to bear any burden 
for His sake, for here Catholics in general are called ‘‘God’s fools,” 
who to their honour make themselves simpletons that they may become 
wise. Of all this, besides more ancient examples, our friend John 
{Gerard] has recently illustrated the truth, for it is clear that he was 
betrayed, on account of the great work he was doing, so great that he 
had scarce time to eat or sleep. Our Lord, I trust, will recompense 
him with perseverance, and with the crown his labours have earned. 
There are four of us at present together. ‘They and all the rest are 
very well, and in particular we that are here humbly desire your 
Lordship’s wonted help and that of all who belong to him.—The 7th 
of May, 1597. Your Lordship’s servant, H. 


Garnet to Parsons, June 10, 1597.9 


I wrote unto you heretofore of the remove of Mr. Gerard to the 
Tower. He hath been thrice hanged up by the hand, every time until 
he was almost dead, and that in one day twice. The cause was (as 
now I understand perfectly), for to tell where his Superior was, and 
by whom he sent him letters which were delivered him from 
Fr. Parsons, and it was discovered by one af his fellow-prisoners. The 
Earl of Essex saith he must needs honour him for his constancy. 


Garnet to Aquaviva, June 11, 1597." 

Of our Mr. John I have written several times to your Lordship, 
that he has been thrice tortured, bearing all with invincible fortitude. 
Lately, moreover, we have heard on the best authority that the Earl of 
Essex hath greatly extolled his constancy, declaring that he cannot but 
praise and admire such a man. One of the Queen’s Secretaries says it 
is not her wish that he should be put to death. This will be a 
disappointment for John.—For the rest, our affairs are as they were: 
all of Ours are well. 

[Father William Weston, before entering the Society, assigned all 
his property to Douay College. Now there is a hope of obtaining what 
is left of it for the English Jesuit Mission: theologians must however 
decide how the decrees of the Council of Trent affect such a case. It 
is asked that His Holiness should extend the time for saying certain 
Masses which have been undertaken for the conversion of Japan and 
China, providing for the contingency of the Superior’s death or appre- 
hension. Catholics in England greatly esteem this work, which will 
doubtless be greatly beneficial to the countries in question. | 

We all humbly commend ourselves to your Lordship’s suffrages. 
Your Lordship’s servant in Christ, H. G. 


On the roth of September, 1597, amongst other matters, to 
be mentioned afterwards, Garnet gave Father Parsons some 


1 Grene, P. 548. Extract. 2 Anglia, ii, 29. Original. Latin. 
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news of his mother: “The old woman is well, and hath indited 


a letter unto you.” ?! 
Garnet to Parsons, Oct. 8, 1597." 

Upon St. Francis’ day (Oct. 4] at night, broke out of the Tower one 
Arden and Mr. Gerard the Jesuit. There is yet no great search after 
him. . . . Mr. Thomas Wright hath converted one Alabaster, a famous 
man of Cambridge. Two thieves were executed at the Assizes at 
Wisbech, and were before reconciled by a priest in the same house, 
and went with great joy through the town, professing their faith, till 
they came to the gallows. ‘Two others in like sort at Shrewsbury were 
converted by two poor lay Catholic prisoners, and with great constancy 
rejected the ministers, affirming that heresy had brought them to that 
end which they acknowledged to have been deserved: yet that they 
would die in the unity of God’s Church, and so refused to pray with 
them, but prayed themselves in Latin. In the same prison to the 
same laymen, there came a famous preacher of the town, and being let 
in by the keeper, who hoped for some mutation in the Catholics by 
his secret conference, shutting their chamber-door he came unto them, 
and, “ Do you (saith he) profess the Roman faith?” They, fearing he 
meant to entrap them, answered that they professed the Catholic faith. 
He urged again and again that they should answer directly, protesting 
that he meant not to entrap them. At last they plainly said that they 
professed the Catholic Roman faith. ‘Then he suddenly fell down on 
his knees requesting their prayers and protesting he believed the same 
faith, and that Christ was really present in the Blessed Sacrament, that 
for the assured persuasion of the Catholic religion he was giving over 
his benefice and providing for his wife and children, that he might go 
over and be reconciled. . . . All this while with many like speeches, 
the good men being amazed at so unexpected a thing, were upon their 
knees with him, and weeping for joy and telling him that the angels in 
Heaven rejoiced at his conversion, and so with many friendly speeches 
they parted, and the minister gave them money and two Catholic 
books which he had under his gown, and which had been taken from 
them long before, and by which, it seems, he got his resolution. 


Garnet to Parsons, Jan. 14, 1598.4 
Thomas Wright is close prisoner and doth well and meaneth to 
sue for re-entry.’ His neophyte, Alabaster, confoundeth the Bishops 
in disputation. 


1 Grene, 7. 596. * Grene, P. 548. 

* In his graphic account of his escape (Duving the Persecution, pp. 164, seq.), 
Father Gerard tells us that he betook himself in the first place to Father Garnet, who 
had arranged for his rescue. 

4 Grene, P. 551. 

5 Father Grene notes in the margin: ‘* Thomas Wright had been dismissed [from 
the Society].” There is no record of his readmittance. 
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March 4, 1598. 

Mr. Wright behaveth himself very well and hath lately disputed 

with the Bishop of Bath and others. Alabaster doth excellently well. 
March 31, 1598. 

J. Gerard is much dismayed this day when I wrote to him to 
prepare himself to go: he came to me of purpose. Indeed, he is very 
profitable to me and his going would be wondered at. I hope he will 
walk warily enough. You know my mind: if you think well I desire 
his stay. All the rest are well. 


Garnet to Parsons, April 9, 1598." 

Mr. Wright* doth very well and is now very close in Bridewell, by 
reason of a book he printed of the Blessed Sacrament. 

There hath been terrible searching of late. This week past they 
kept the house of Mr. Abington in Worcester‘ three days, beating down 
all at their pleasure and eating up all the provision, and took away two 
servants, the master being not at home. We are constrained to shift 
often dwelling, and to have divers houses at once, and also to keep 
divers houses at those times when we run away, for we cannot remove 
the old woman so often, and the place of my residence is like a little 
College, never without four or five. We were yesterday five of our 
family [7.e., the Society], two being driven unto me by fear, and continual 
resort is of others unto me. There is none taken but is asked for 
Henry [¢.e., himself], and yet he scapeth, not by any worldly policy but 
because he is unfit for the combat, for otherwise he is as much a 
pecorella [sheep] as ever he was, and so I pray you tell Benedictus 
Pererius,° who, Henry understandeth, should say on a time, “Io mi 
meraviglio come quella pecorella ha scapato tanto.”° I remember 
him and other my friends oft to my comfort. I sent to Alphonso 
Agazzari Fr. Southwell’s Breviary that he used in the Tower, but it is 
taken: he must accept my good-will. 

Garnet to Parsons, April 22,' 1598. 

I wrote a treatise of equivocation to defend Fr. Southwell’s assertion 
which was much wondered at by Catholics and heretics. Great inquiry 
is made for Recusants and non-communicants. We must change our 
dwelling, for now they are jealous of us: so our charge continually 
increaseth. Gentlemen who compounded with the Queen for the two- 
third parts, are now so sifted out to the uttermost that they fain would 
pay all the whole arrearages of the £20 a month,’ and continue the 
same hereafter. 

[Zo be continued.} 
' Grene, P. §51. 2 bid. 
3’ Anthony Wright, priest. He was banished in 1603. 
* Hindlip Hall, where Father Garnet was afterwards taken. 
5 His old Professor in Rome. 
5 **T wonder how that sheep has escaped so long.” 
7 Grene, 2. 5§2. 8 For not attending the parish church. 

















A Commentary on the Encyclical Letter of 
May 15, 1891, on 
The Condition of the Working Classes. 


The English Version here used is taken from THE POPE AND THE PEOPLE, Se/ect 
Letters and Addresses on Social Questions by His Holiness Pope Leo X1U11., 
edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. (Art and Book Company.) 





THE opening words of the Encyclical Rerum novarum (revo- 
lutionary change) show the Apostolic See awake to the changing 
times. Social questions are the questions of the day more than 
political questions. We have little to gain by further political 
changes in the United Kingdom. Social changes for the better, 
or perhaps for the worse, make the coming history of the 
twentieth century. 

His Holiness at once puts his finger on the original weakness 
of the working man’s position, his isolation. Isolation means 
liberty of action ; it also means absence of support. The rich 
man can afford to live isolated, his money is his strength ; not 
so the poor man. The ancient working-men’s Guilds were 
abolished in the last century,and no other organisation | presidio, 
say, form of safeguard] took their place. Hence by degrees it has 
come to pass that working-men have been surrendered, all isolated 
and helpless, to the hard-heartedness of employers and the greed of 
unchecked competition.’ That was the case with our working-men 
some fifty years ago. Since then, the Trades Unions have come 
to their aid, those strong and formidable combinations. His 
Holiness is well aware of that. But he does not regard the 
Trades Union as a form of safeguard ( presidium) equal to 
replacing the ancient Guild. This subject will recur at the end 
of the Encyclical. 

There follows a lengthy confutation of Socialism, as no apt 
remedy for the working-man’s grievances. It is something for 
all Christian men to know that the Head of the Christian 


? Quotations from the Encyclical are in italics throughout. 
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Church has declared emphatically against Socialism. The Pope 
is an old man, and sees in Socialism simply a confiscation of 
private property. Accordingly he lays down at length the 
usual philosophical arguments on behalf of private property, 
He instances the case of a workman buying a plot of land out 
of his savings, and dwells on the injustice there would be in the 
State, or the Municipality, dispossessing such a proprietor. The 
case is not a frequent one, for our working people do not save, 
asarule. Very little certainly of the soil of England is in the 
ownership of such thrifty workmen. Nor would every Socialist 
oust the workman from his little property ; many would allow 
him to cultivate it for his own private consumption, but not to 
hire a labourer to cultivate it, and sell the produce to the profit 
of the owner; a restriction which is no doubt a considerable 
abridgement of his proprietary rights. What Socialists profess 
to extirpate is not private property, but private capital, and 
“exploitation” of another man’s labour. “Exploitation” is 
condemned by His Holiness’s words: /¢ zs shameful and tnhuman 
to treat men like chattels to make money by, or to look upon them 
as so much muscle or physical power. And again: To exercise 
pressure upon the indigent and destitute for the sake of gain, and 
to gather one's profit out of the need of another, ts condemned by 
all laws human and divine. But private capital is not neces- 
sarily the exploitation of the labourer, nor is public capital 
cither his assured immunity from exploitation. If private 
capitalists conformed to the rule which His Holiness lays down 
for their guidance, we should hear no more of “ exploitation,” 
and no more of Socialism. But His Holiness does not enter 
into all the mnutze of the argument. The Encyclical is not 
meant to relieve Christian defenders of order from all trouble of 
further thinking. It is left to them to complete and adapt the 
general principles which His Holiness supplies; and this is 
what we are endeavouring to do. 

Thus the following passage calls for some explanation. Zhe 
soil which ts tilled and cultivated with toil and skill utterly 
changes tts condition: tt was wild before, now tt ts fruitful; was 
barren, but now brings forth in abundance. That which has thus 
altered and improved the land becomes so truly part of the land 
itself as to be in great measure tindistinguishable and inseparable 
From it. Is it just that the frutts of a man’s own sweat and labour 
should be possessed and enjoyed by any one else? As effects follow 
thetr cause, so tt is just and right that the results of labour should 
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belong to those who have bestowed their labour. This argument is 
powerful against those against whom it is written, the party of 
Henry George, who taught the essential iniquity of private 
ownership of land, and would have made the State universal 
landlord. It vindicates the rights of peasant proprietors. His 
Holiness is not here thinking of landlordism, nor of the profits 
of the capitalist manufacturer. He by no means wishes to say 
that all cotton goods belong to the operatives who have worked 
them into fabrics at the mills. He is speaking of land which has 
not been previously occupied by any one else, or land which is 
no-man’s-land ; and if we would apply his argument to cotton, we 
must confine it to cotton which is no man’s cotton before it 
comes into the hands of the operative, and even in that case we 
must further consider who owns the machinery wherewith the 
operative works. Still the argument does prove that the tenant 
who has improved his landlord’s estate has some claim for the 
improvements, and the cotton opcrative has some vested interest 
in the cotton fabric. What claim and what interest it is a 
matter of nicety to determine. We have gone into the question 
in treating of Surplus Value, and the answer there found is 
borne out by the general tenor of this Incyclical. Rack- 
renting and starvation-wage-giving are clearly an injustice, and 
there is much more to be said besides.' 

Socialism is dismissed with these grave words of condemna- 
tion. Such interference (with family life) zs guzte certain to 
harass and worry all classes of citizens, and subject them to odious 
and intolerable bondage. ... The sources of wealth themselves 
would run dry, for no one would have any interest in exerting his 
talents or his industry; and that ideal equality about which they 
entertain pleasant dreams would be in reality the levelling down 
of all to a like condition of misery and degradation? Hence it ts 
clear that the main tenct of Socialism, comimunity of goods, must 
be utterly rejected, since it only injures those whom tt would seem 
meant to benefit, ts directly contrary to the natural rights of 

1 See ‘*The Surplus Value Fallacy” in Tie Montu for February. It should 
irm so to administer the 








have been made more clear that the duty of the private 


surplus value ‘‘as that their enjoyment of it may be a benefit to their working 


people,” is not a duty of strict justice ; that they have discharged in paying the 
stipulated wage, provided it be an ample ‘“‘life wage ;”’ it is a moval duty, not easily 
definable. We may call it a nucleus of duty with a large envelope of counsel. A 
moral counsel is not a thing to scoff at, and it may be enforced by law. To scoff at 
“*counsels ” is one of the old-fooleries of Frotestantisin. 

? Scientific Socialists now are honest enough to promise no such deal equality. 
But the s/easant dream still haunts the mind of the peor who listen to them. 
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mankind, and would tntroduce confusion and disorder into the 
commonweal. The first and most fundamental principle, therefore, 
of one who would undertake to alleviate the condition of the masses 
must be the inviolability of private property. His Holiness calls 
community of goods where we should rather expect community of 
capital to be called the main tenet of Socialism. He insists on 
the tnviolability of private property, whereas what Socialists 
profess to attack is private capital, not private property. But 
really one half of the good of property, in the cyes of those 
who possess most of it in modern times, is being able to 
capitalise it. To a man whose bodily needs are already 
sufficiently supplied, wealth that he may not use to make more 
wealth is like a library of books that he cannot read and is not 
allowed to sell. Also, to convert all that is now private capital 
into public capital, as Socialists propose, wholesale measures 
of confiscation would be required, suddenly, or at least speedily : 
unless indeed Socialists can afford, as many of them now say that 
they can afford, to wait for ages upon public good-will, relying 
persuasion and time, not unsupported by high rates, pres 
duties, and a progressive income-tax, to bring the rich freely 


on 


to convert their wealth into a public trust. Such Socialists are 
nost harmless and inoffensive persons : they do “roar as gentle 


as any sucking dove.” Revolutionary, or “catastrophic’ ’ Socialism 
at any rate is an cnemy to private sdaesaie and even the 
gentler form of Socialism now coming into vogue, when its term 
is reached, will allow, not private property, but something much 
less,—private rations. 

The covert, or indeed the pretty well avowed attack of some 
Socialists upon marriage and the family life does not escape 
the cyes of His Holiness. On it he has two remarks which 
1ecd some explanation. Mature dictates that a man's children, 
who ¢ uTY On, SO to speak, and continue his own personality, should 
be by him provided with all that is needful to enable them to keep 
them. es honourably from want and misery amid the uncertain- 
ties of this mortal life. Now in no other way can a father effect 

except by the ownership of lucrative proper 


1; y, which he can 
transmit to his children by inheritance. T he firs 


em? 
sentence mignt 


be rendered a little more exactly: Nature « lictates that aman 
hould acquire and prepare for his children .. . sonie nin £MCaRS 
to keep the wolf from the deor. His Holiness is not speaking 
of means of livelihood independent of labour. No coubt, he 
1 


acquiesces in the common doctrine, that all that a father is 
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bound to do is to start his children with means of subsistence 
in the same rank of life in which he lives himself. If the father 
is an artisan, it is usually reckoned that he does his duty 
by his children, if he gets them taught some trade, so that they 
can earn their livelihood as he has earned his. The idea of his 
possessing J/ucrative property and transmitting that to his 
children, strikes us as more than can be required generally. 
Tens of thousands in every large town never have any lucrative 
property in the whole course of their lives. This is the fact, 
but it is not a fact which the Pope admires, or is disposed 
to acquiesce in as a right state of things. He wishes to see 
the individual, or rather the family, in a more independent 


position. He laments ¢he concentration of trade in the hands of 


a few,and the yoke laid upon the labouring poor, a yoke Little 
better than that of slavery itself. We does not like to see a man 
with only his weekly wages to live upon, be those wages paid 
by the State, as Socialists wish, or by a private firm. Zhe daw, 
he says, should favour ownership, and its policy should be to 
mnduce as many as possible of the humbler class to become owners: 
he means capitalzsts in a small way: the Latin is rem habere. 
Not that they should not work for wages, but that they should 
have some little money in the bank, or in some industrial 
enterprise, or own some ground,—in a word, have some “stake 
in the country.” I suppose there is no rational economist who 
has not before his eyes the same ideal. It is a sad thing and 
a bad thing, the possibility too often realised, of the “ bread- 
winner,” z.¢. the workman who lives from hand to mouth, dying, 
his hearth thereby being left desolate, and his wife and children 
sent to the workhouse. 

The second remark is this: We have the Family ; the society 
of a man’s house,—a society limited indeed in numbers, but no less 
a true society, anterior to every kind of State or nation, invested 
with rights and duties of its own, totally independent of the civil 
community. The last two lines are rendered more literally and 
less ambiguously: which society therefore must necessarily have 
sundry rights and duties of its own, rights and duties by no means 
dependent on the State. He means that the Family is not 
instituted by the State, nor are the rights and duties of parents 
and children, as such, conferred and imposed by the State. He 
admits, however, that the State may supervene upon the family 
to support it when disabled, or to correct misgovernment or 
neglect. What he will not have the State to do, is to abolish 
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or absorb paternal authority. He calls the Family, avterior to 
every kind of State,and adds: Juasmuch as the domestic household 
7s antecedent, as well in tdea as in fact, to the gathering of men 
into a civil community, the family must necessarily have rights 
and duties which are prior to those of the Community, and founded 
more tmmedtately tn nature. 

His Holiness here follows Aristotle, that “strong slave,” as 
Newman calls him, whom “St. Thomas made a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water for the Church” (Lecture on Christianity 
and Scientific Investigation, n. 5). We read in Aristotle’s Ethics, 
viii. 12: “The family is prior to and more necessary than the 
State.” Prior as well in idea as in fact, His Holiness says, 
Prior in idea, or in the logical order, because when we begin to 
think of man as not living in solitude, but in conjunction with 
his fellow-man, the first conjunction which occurs to our minds 
is that which makes the family-tie. The first union that we 
think of is not a civic union. Pyrzor also zx fact, or in the actual 
order,—and first, in the actual order of fe, because there were 
families before there were States: the State first grew by 
aggregation of previously existing families. Anv gathering of 
men too barbarous to know any such institution as the Family, 
would be much too barbarous to form anything that could be 
called a State. And thus the family is prior also in the actual 
order of necessity ; it is more necessary that there be families, 
than that there be States at all. Though both are necessary, 
the weaver is more necessary than the tailor, and cloth than 
clothes. We cannot clothe ourselves in cotton, nor in wool fresh 
from the sheep’s back. You cannot compose a State out of 
unmarried individuals. You cannot make children State 
property, nor the bringing of them into the world a State 
concern, as Plato fondly imagined. Whenever the State has 
threatened the Family, or public opinion has tended to dis- 
courage marriage, it has not been the healthy, growing State, 
but a corrupt, effete, almost putrescent commonwealth. 

When then we read elsewhere in Aristotle (Po/¢tics, i. 2, 13): 
“The state is naturally prior to the family and to the individual, 
for the whole must be prior to the part ;” we can only assent 
to that doctrine in so far as family and individual are part of 
the State, that is, in their civic capacity. As such, they may be 
called upon to die for the State, to perish in its defence. The 
statesman will ever regard the interest of the whole common- 
wealth as superior to that of any family or any individual. But 
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the individual is not part of the State, nor even of the Family, 
to the whole extent of his being,—not in his private thoughts, 
for example. “He is not referable to the political community 
for all that he is and all that he has,” says St. Thomas (1a 2x, 
q. 21, art. 4). Nor is the family so referable to the State for all 
domestic details. Man as an individual is not wholly included 
in the family ; and the family as such is not wholly a part of 
the State. There is an individual order, and a domestic order, 
and a political order. The two former are not mere branches 
of the third. This the first French Republicans would not sce. 
They would have had the whole man absorbed in / cétoyen. 
Some Socialist utterances go towards perpetuating this error. 
The Family, in this view, becomes a department of the State: 
which Leo XIII., as supreme moral guardian of all human 
rights, denies. 
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The Adventures of some Churce2 Students 
mn Elizabethan Days. 


—<">_— 


Goop Bishop Diego Yepes, the Hieronymite friar, who was 
confessor to King Philip I]. of Spain, had, as all the world 
knows, a great love and compassion for our persecuted fore- 
fathers. He was never weary of enlisting the sympathies of 
his royal penitent on behalf of the exiled English Catholics, and 
to his efforts we may undoubtedly ascribe much of the success 
which attended Father Persons and Father Creswell in their 
attempts to found seminaries for English Church students in 
the Spanish dominions. 

When the College of St. Alban at Valladolid was, after 
some difficulties and trials, at last firmly established, the kind- 
hearted Bishop of Taragona could not do too much to show 
his interest in the work. As Valladolid was Philip’s birthplace, 
the King was fond of holding his Court there, and so the 
Bishop got ample opportunity of seeing for himself the progress 
of a work in which he was so greatly interested. On the feast 
of the Invention of the Relics of St. Stephen, August 3, 1592, 
he brought the King to visit the College. He has himself 
described this visit in his work on the Persecution tn England, 
with great detail and with evident satisfaction. On another 
occasion I may perhaps be allowed to give the rcaders of THE 
MONTH some account of this noteworthy visit, but for the 
present I prefer to introduce them to some of the students of 
the Seminary which the King and his confessor thus delighted 
to honour. 

Readers of my Life of the Venerable John Roberts, will 
perhaps recall the account I have there given of the manner of 
life led at this English Seminary. It will suffice for the present 
to say that the students of St. Alban’s led what we should 
now-a-days consider a life of monastic strictness, and that the 

1 4 Benedictine Martyr in England. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. Bliss 


and Sands. 
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hours of study and prayer left little space, less perhaps than 
was wise, for recreation. However, Thursday in each week was 
then as now kept as a whole holiday, and the students usually 
spent this day at their vineyard outside the city, where they 
would amuse themselves as English lads have been ever wont 
to do. 

Sometimes good Bishop Yepes would visit them on these 
recreation-days, and, collecting a little group around him, would 
make them recount to him their adventures, the manifold perils 
through which they had had to pass before they had arrived at 
the peaceful haven of St. Alban’s. It must have made a 
charming picture, this old Spanish Bishop with his young 
English friends around him, listening so intently to the strange 
exciting tales these boys had to tell in their broken Spanish, 
encouraging them no doubt with smiles and questions, blessing 
them affectionately when they had finished, and perhaps repay- 
ing them by recounting some little anecdote of the Seraphic 
Virgin St. Teresa, whose biography he had written. And then 
when he went home the old man would write down the accounts 
he had heard, and very likely give his narrative to the students 
or to their Superiors to be corrected, so that no mistakes should 
be made, and the hard unpronounceable English names should 
not be wrongly spelt. 

The Bishop’s labours were not in vain. Still in his pages 
we may read the thrilling stories which those fair-haired lads 
told him among the vineyards of Valladolid, and still we may 
ourselves be encouraged and consoled, by the history of all our 
fathers had to suffer to maintain that priceless heritage which 
they have handed down to us—the faith of the one Church, 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman. And before I begin to 
recount one or other of these stories, | may perhaps be allowed 
to add that I trust that we shall never fail to be duly grateful 
to those who laboured and suffered so nobly for our sakes. It 
is so easy to look back and see in the light of the results, the 
mistakes of practical policy which men like Cardinal Allen and 
Father Persons undoubtedly made. But where should we be 
now, were it not for those Colleges of Douay and Rome, and 
Valladolid and St. Omer, which we owe under God solely to the 
zeal and the labours of the Cardinal and the Jesuit? Undoubt- 
edly they made mistakes, very likely they had their failings, 
but it were better rather to thank God for their success, than to 
judge them for their errors. 
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But the reader must pardon this digression. To return to 
the students. I propose to tell to-day one of the stories which 
Don Diego de Yepes has preserved for us. Truth is stranger 
than fiction, and it would certainly try one’s imagination, had 
one to invent an adventure more striking, with details more 
picturesque, than this. 

There were then eleven English Catholic lads who, under 
the charge of a faithful guardian named Bartholomew Wickham, 
set out one day in the year 1594, for the distant Spanish College. 
Two of these lads were nephews of that famous confessor of the 
faith Thomas Pounde of Belmont, whose glorious constancy 
during a long and painful imprisonment of over thirty years 
make him one of the most illustrious ornaments of the Society 
of Jesus, to which he was admitted in prison. 

Their names were Henry Pounde, aged sixteen, and his 
brother William, who was only eleven. Their grandmother, the 
confessor’s mother, was sister to Thomas, Earl of Southampton, 
so that the lads had noble blood in their veins. We learn from 
a letter of their uncle, that their parents were heretics, but he 
had brought them up himself and educated them as Catholics 
as though they were his own sons: and he made them his heirs 
when he was admitted to the Society of Jesus. 

We do not learn the names of the other heroes of this 
story, save that of one, John Hall; while another is simply 
called Edmund. 

The party settled to go to Spain by Ireland, as it was easier 
and safer to embark from thence than from one of the English 
seaports. But alas! they were taken by the enemy, and were 
brought before the Viceroy and the Protestant Bishop of Meath. 
And now their troubles began. Both the Viceroy and the 
Bishop failed to shake their constancy, and so they were shipped 
back to England, and confined at Chester. Here the poor lads 
were nigh perishing from hunger, for in those days, if a prisoner 
had no money to buy food, he was indeed in evil case. Fortu- 
nately, however, they were succoured in these dire straits by the 
charity of a Catholic gentleman, himself a prisoner for conscience 
sake. This good man, whose name was Whitemore, had passed 
no less than twenty years in prison ; but his own sufferings had 
only made him feel the more for those of others ; and he made 
every effort to save his young fellow-captives from starving. 
Hunger and cold, and all the miseries of an Elizabethan 
dungeon, did not daunt the spirit of our young heroes ; on the 
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contrary, their sufferings only made them the more constant. 
So it was decided to send them to London, that they might be 
dealt with by the Council. While being led to the final inter- 
view with the Mayor of Chester, they formed into a little 
procession in the street, and sang the Mune dimittis in Latin, 
Bartholomew, their tutor, intoning. The mayor was very angry 
at this, and sharply rebuked them, but it was to no effect. For 
no sooner did they start on their journey to London, than they 
again formed in procession, walking two and two; and 
Bartholomew intoned the Litany of the Saints, to which they all | 
responded with so much sweetness, that even their guards were | 
touched, and allowed them to continue. And so the little band 
threaded the narrow old-world streets of Chester, and those 
sweet invocations to Mary and the Saints, which had not been 
heard since the Benedictines of St. Werburgh’s made their 
solemn processions through the town, once more resounded in 
the streets. People crowded out from their houses to see the 
novel sight, and many followed them for a quarter of a mile 
outside the gates of the city. 

It was thus they began their weary journey along the old 
Roman road to London; and on their way must have passed 
close to the site of the monastery in which I am now writing, 
as well as that of Oscott College, where so many of their 
successors now prepare in peace and quietness for the sacred 
ministry. When they arrived at Lichfield, they were so exhausted 
and worn out that they could walk no more, and the guards 
were obliged to provide them with horses. Here a sad event 
happened. A messenger came to meet them from their parents, 
bringing them money and other necessaries. But the cruel 
soldiers robbed the poor man, and threw him into gaol, where 
he was most cruelly ill-treated. The boys were only able to 
extract two reals from the magistrates, all the rest was lost to 
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them. 
Whenever our little band of confessors entered a town, they 


always sang the litanies in procession, as they had done in 
Chester. The people had, alas! quite forgotten these strains, 
once so familiar to them. Long years of heresy (in which, 
indeed, a new generation had grown up) had obliterated the 
memory of the old faith and its practices, all that they 
remembered were the names of Matins, Mass, and Evensong ; 
and so, when they saw the boys chanting the litanies, they used 
to say that they were singing Mass, or Evensong, or Matins, 
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according to the time of day. This is, indeed, a striking 
illustration of the quickness with which a people can lose even 
the memory of its past religion. 

When they reached London, they were examined by Cecil 
himself, and Bartholomew Wickham was separated from them, 
and put in St. Catherine’s Prison, by the Tower, for the old 
religious houses had given place to prisons, where Catholics 
were confined in great numbers. The boys were thrown into 
Bridewell, once reserved only for the lowest criminals.! 

After two or three days in this loathsome place, three of the 
boys were separated from their companions, and examined by 
the infamous Topcliffe. From such a monster they could expect, 
of course, no mercy. Henry Pounde was the first to be 
examined ; it was hoped, no doubt, to get from him some 
evidence against his holy uncle. He steadily refused to go to 
church, being, as we shall see, a boy of great courage and 
constancy. If he would only have agreed to go once to the 
heretical service, he would have been immediately released, and 
loaded with caresses. He was frightfully abused by Topcliffe, 
so much so that the other magistrates interposed, and tried to 
appease the rage of this horrible old man. But he only cried 
out, “Let me be, sirs. I know how to treat this sort of scum!” 
Being unable however to make anything of Henry Pounde, he 
sent for the other two, one of whom, named John Hall, had 
been twice before imprisoned in Bridewell. When Topcliffe 
recognized this brave lad he foamed at the mouth, saying, 
“ Ah, it’s you, is it? I promise you that if you escape the 
gallows this time, I'll be hanged in your place.” 

But he could not shake either of the boys, and so all three 
were sent back to prison, and an attempt was made to starve 
them into submission. They were only given a little black 
bread, and a pound of ox neck full of blood and very watery, 
and this had to suffice for sixteen people. This is the sort of 
food, says Yepes, this cruel man usually gives to the imprisoned 
priests and other Catholics. 

Later on, three Judges came to the prison and examined 
the three youngest boys on the usual subjects, where they had 
heard Mass, what priests they knew, &c. Poor little William 


1 In a letter of Father Henry Garnet’s (quoted in THE MontHu for March, p. 245) 
we read: ‘* Two months ago were taken eleven youths going from Chester towards 
Spain—all in Bridewell, hardly used.” This letter is dated Sept. 6, 1594. The boys 
were taken, therefore, in July or the end of June. 
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Pounde was only eleven, but nevertheless he and his companions 
held firm. This enraged the Judges so much that they 
determined to make an example of these three children. So 
they ordered the gaoler to give them every day a quantity of 
flax to beat, and to beat them cruelly every morning and 
evening that they did not finish their allotted task. No one 
was to be allowed to speak to them, nor were they to be 
permitted to write to any of their friends or fellow-prisoners, 
The brave little fellows were stripped of all their clothes but 
their shirts, and were set forthwith to their hard task. It was 
a very heavy toil, says the Bishop, and one looked on as most 
ignominous, being generally reserved for slaves. They were half- 
starved into the bargain, so that their strength soon failed ; but 
their spirit remained ever firm and constant, although they were 
cruelly flogged cach time their poor little arms refused to accom- 
plish the heavy daily task. Once one of them was beaten so 
unmercifully about the head that he fell fainting on the ground ; 
and one of the other poor boys was so tired out that he could 
not dress himself, nor raise his hand. Meantime the Judges 
sent preachers to dispute with the boys during their work, but 
they begged them not to worry them, as they were quite 
convinced of the truth of their religion, and had not time to 
dispute owing to their work, for if the daily task was not 
finished they would be beaten. And they persisted in their 
refusal, although the gaoler assured them that they should not 
be beaten for the time spent in’conference with the ministers. 
At night the poor children had to sleep in a dungeon together 
with robbers and malefactors. This final indignity was, however, 
the means of their escape; for these criminals had a plan in 
hand of breaking out of prison. They asked our lads if they 
would escape supposing the doors were opened. The boys 
said certainly they would, for they were in prison for no crime 
but for the true faith, and were very badly treated there as well. 
So the malefactors set to work to force the doors, by means 
of instruments furnished by their friends, and our little lads 
spent the time meanwhile in fervent prayer to our Lord, who 
deigned to use these wicked men as instruments to liberate His 
servants. So on the night of St. Laurence (August roth) they 
escaped, not, however, without running great risk of detection 
by some of the guards. What fervent thanks did they render 
to God, who had thus delivered them! Of course it was 
necessary to part company in order to make recapture more 
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difficult, so while two went home, one made his way to the 
sea-coast, and managed to get over to St.Omer. In due course 
he was sent on to Valladolid, where Bishop Yepes made his 
acquaintance as we have scen. 

We must now return to the others. Four of the youngest 
were kept in a dark and filthy dungeon in the same prison 
from which their companions had just escaped. This dungeon 
was a most doleful place for children, as may be easily imagined, 
and it contained neither a bed, nor any other furniture. It is 
little wonder if at first the poor lads felt greatly depressed. 
But before long they plucked up their courage, and set to work 
to sweep their cell, and clean it as far as possible. They put 
the filth into two heaps, and at night they had to use them for 

> 
and dirt were all the beds they had for sixteen weeks. They 
were fed like the others on black bread and bullock’s neck, and 


pillows, having nothing else! These heaps of rotting straw 


were given no water to wash in during the whole imprisonment. 
Their state can be better imagined than described. However, 
they made shift to wash themselves in the small-beer that was 
given them for drink. The poor little lads were frequently 
examined separately, and the magistrates did all in their power 
to brow-beat and frighten them into compliance. But all was 
of no avail, even the Protestant ministers who were sent to 
dispute with them were discomforted by these doughty little 
Papists. 

After some time spent in this way, they heard one day a 
noise in a certain part of the room above theirs. It was 
a man’s voice raised in considerable agitation. They listened 
most attentively, and soon were overjoyed to hear that the 
stranger was praying aloud with great fervour, recommending 
himself to our Lord and the saints. He was evidently therefore 
a fellow-Catholic, suffering like themselves for the faith. They 
determined to try and communicate with him, and at last by 
dint of knocks and cries attracted his attention. At first, 
however, he answered them roughly and told them to leave 
him in peace, for he did not know that they were Catholics. 
But when he found out the true facts of the case he rejoiced 
greatly. He told them that he had been a fellow-captive of 
Father John Gerard, S.J., and that his only crime was his 
refusal to conform to the new religion. He was in a dungeon 
where he could neither stand upright nor lie down at full 
length, and he was being kept on half-rations. In these 
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distressing circumstances it was a great consolation to the poor 
man to have the good company of our young heroes, and he 
soon devised a means of communicating with them more 
easily. This was by raising a plank in the floor: he used to 
lie over the place and speak through the hole. It was casily 
set straight before the gaoler appeared, and no suspicion was 
aroused in the minds of the warders. 

One night they had a rather exciting experience. The lads 
had all gone to bed—or rather to rest on thcir miserable 
couches—when in the middle of the night they heard their 
new friend crying out to them in great agitation. He urgently { 
begged them, for the love of God, to come to his aid. When 
they inquired what was the matter, he told them that he stood 
in the most urgent need of their prayers. They suspected 





what it was, and throwing themselves on their knees, prayed 


earnestly to our Lord, to grant to their poor friend the grace 





of constancy and victory over his spiritual foes. He meanwhile 
recited all the prayers he knew, and when he had finished, they 
taught him some good words to use against the devil, among 
others, to say in Latin: “Per stgnum sancte crucis, de tnimicis 
nostrts libera nos, deus noster!” This finally brought him 
relief, after he had repeated it over and over again. Greatly 
consoled by his deliverance, he gave thanks to our Lord and 
to his young friends; and told them his trouble. When he 
lay down to sleep that night, the devil had appeared and 
attacked him in bodily form. Laying a vigorous hold on his 
pourpoint, he had tried to suffocate him, and it was not till 
the poor man had cried out several times the Holy Name of 
Jesus, that he was delivered from this great danger. Never- 
theless, the demon remained by his side, constantly tempting 
and threatening him, until in his fright he had called for their 
aid. Our little heroes, whose sufferings had given them a 
wisdom beyond their years, now consoled and encouraged their 
friend, and after some pious conversation, proposed to return 
to rest. But the poor man earnestly besought them not to 
desert him, saying that although he knew well that our Lord 
would not permit the enemy to do him harm, yet his fatigue 
was so great, that he shrank from encountering another assault 
unaided. 

So our brave lads determined to remain with him by turn, 
and while the others went to sleep, one cf them mounted a 
great bench that ran round their cell, in order to be as near as 
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possible to the sufferer, and there he kept watch all night long. 
This work of charity was continued for several consecutive 
nights, till it pleased God to relieve His servant from this 
affliction. 

After some time they had the consolation of seeing their 
friend among them, for he was removed from his narrow 
dungeon and brought into theirs. The gaolers left the door 
of the cell that he had inhabited open, in order to air it, and 
fortunately did not notice the loose plank in the floor. As the 
cell remained thus open for some days (the gaolers having 
forgotten all about it), the man proposed to his young friends 
to attempt their escape by this way. This was agreed on, and 
preparations accordingly made. They plaited ropes of their 
shirts, and some towels they had managed to get; and though 
this took some time, it pleased God, in answer to their fervent 
supplications, to close the gaolers’ cyes to the means of escape 
which lay so ready to hand. 

So when the destined night had come, and all was ready, 
first of all they climbed, by means of the bench, up into the 
cell above them. The door was still open, and they casily 
reached the prison roof. Here they prepared for the most 
dangerous part of the undertaking. Their friend let himself 
down first, in order to give them courage; but alas! before he 
had got far down, he let go the rope and fell headlong. He 
had a terrible fall, and the boys heard his cries and groans 
from the ground below. Then all was silence. They were 
naturally in great dismay, and did not know what todo. But 
at last they plucked up their courage a little, and took hold of 
the rope. To their joy, they found that their friend was pulling 
at it, which showed them that he was not killed, as they had 
feared. 

So then the eldest, Edmund, recommended himself to our 
Lord, and slid down the rope. He arrived safe and sound at 
the bottom. The next, however, was not~so fortunate. Unable 
to support the weight of his body by his arms, he soon let go 
the rope, and fell to the ground as dead. Edmund held him in 
his arms, until at last, to his great joy, he saw him revive. The 
other two came down safely (the descent was over a hundred 
feet), but they soon found that their difficulties were as yet by 
no means ended. There were two high walls to scale before 
they could get into the street. Their poor friend seemed quite 
unconscious, and could scarcely move. They had to support 
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him in their arms. At last, however, they managed (wonderful 
as it seems) to surmount all these obstacies, and to reach the 
street in safety. God’s good angel, who had of old delivered 
St. Peter from his prison, came to their aid, and before long 
they found themselves before a Catholic house where they 
hoped to gain shelter. But when they had knocked in vain 
for some time, they were answered from within that no Papists 
lived there. This gave them a fright, and they ran off in 
different directions. Two of them accompanied the wounded 
man to his house, where they left him, and at last managed 
to reach their own homes. Here Edmund (whom we have 
mentioned above as the cldest) at once began to get ready to 
continue his interrupted journey to the Continent. So when 
he had provided himself with sufficient money and other 
necessaries, he embarked at a quay on the Thames. He had 
to pass on the way the very prison from which he had escaped. 
Fortunately, however, he was not recognized. At last he too 
reached St. Omer, and in due course was sent to Valladolid, 
where he rejoined his old companion in misfortune. 

We do not learn what happened to the other lads; but at the 
time Bishop Yepes wrote this account, their tutor, Bartholomew 
Wickham, was still in prison. He was very content with his 
fate, and looked upon it as ordained by God for His greater 
glory and service. 

I have, however, gleaned. some further details about Henry 
Pounde. As he grew up his faith and courage did not desert 
him. His uncle writes of him to Father Robert Persons 
(June 3, 1609): “ My nephew is very valorous and zealous, and 
his constancy well tried from his infancy.” One instance of 
his valour is given by Father Anthony Rivers, S.J. 

In speaking of a certain apostate, he writes (also to Father 
Persons): “Bomer with his pursuivants, meeting with one 
Mr. Henry Pounde that had been a traveller the day after 
the execution [of Wen. Francis Page, S.J., and Ven. Robert 
Walkinson, at Tyburn, April 20, 1602], would have staid him 
as a priest and traitor ; he inquired by what name they arrested 
him, and what warrant they had, which they refusing to show, 
he drew upon them in the streets, hurt the pursuivant in divers 
places, and defended himself most valorously against many 
’prentices that came with halberts to help the pursuivants, and 
had not his sword broken, he would have beaten the whole 
street before him. Having wounded and hurt many, and being 
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himself wounded and disarmed, he yielded, and was carried 
before the Chief Justice, where he testified of himself as no 
priest, and was therefore wronged by their manner of pro- 
ceeding. Notwithstanding for that he was a Papist, and had 
been a traveller, he was sent to Newgate. The pursuivant is 
like to die, the gentleman is much pitied, and highly commended 
for his valour by all sorts” (April 28, 1602). It is not known 
what became of Henry Pounde, but, as Brother Foley says, he 
was probably soon released, as he was simply acting in self- 


defence. 

Such is one of the adventures of Church students in the 
days of “Good Queen Bess.” Others, of equal interest, remain 
to be told. 


BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. 














St. George's Day in Munich. 





IN the April of ’96, the present writer had the good fortune to 
be staying in an old castle in Bavaria, and to be taken bya 
friend to the capital to keep the feast of St. George, a Saint who 
has always been greatly venerated by the Bavarians, and is 
titular Protector of their great Order of Knighthood. 

Accompanied by one of the daughters of Countess X. (who 
had preceded us), I reached Munich on the eve of the festival, 
and we had just time to dress for a small reception of intimate 
friends of the house. Then to bed, and next morning, during 
an early breakfast, the ceremonies I was to see were explained 
to me, and a short history of the Knights will not be out of place 
here, as probably most English readers will be as ignorant on 
the subject of the George Ritter as I then was myself. 

It was about the time of the First Crusade that the greatest 
increase of national devotion to St.George took place, and this 
not in one country only, but in many all over Europe. As the 
several nations rose, in an enthusiasm of faith and ardour, to 
rescue the Sepulchre of their common Lord, and deliver their 
brethren from slavery among the infidels, their thoughts naturally 
turned towards the warrior Saint who was regarded as the type 
of Christian chivalry; and orders of knighthood, dedicated to 
fight for faith and freedom under his patronage, sprang up at 
the same time in Italy, Austria, Suabia, Franconia, Burgundy, 
and Bavaria. Though in England our Order of St. George 
did not come till so much later, we were not behindhand 
in honouring the Saint, as was witnessed by the war-cry of 
“St.George for Merrie England,” and the keeping of his day 
as a national festival. 

Of all these countries, Bavaria was foremost in her expres- 
sions of devotion. The Dukes of Wittelsbach (the reigning 
family for more than eight hundred years) chose the Immaculate 
Virgin and the Martyr St. George as the patrons of their house, 
whose banners were carried before them in battle, in whose 
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honour they dedicated countless churches and chapels, and to 
whose intercession they confidently commended themselves and 
their people. Under this invocation also they founded a company 
of Knights, specially vowed to fight against the infidels, and 
wearing the red cross of St. George on breast and shield. 

As time went on, and zeal for the freedom of the Holy Land 
died out, Western Christianity no longer boldly attacked the 
Turks, but contented itself with remaining on the defensive, and 
for some while we hear no more of the Knights of St. George in 
history. But towards the close of the sixteenth century, when 
the Emperor Leopold sat on the throne of Germany, the Turks, 
under Kara Mustapha, boldly threatened Europe once more, 
and in the foremost rank of the brave princes and generals who 
opposed and drove them back shone the young Elector Max 
Emmanuel of Bavaria. In grateful recognition of the protection 
and honour that had followed his arms, the gallant Prince con- 
ceived the idea of again forming an order of chivalry under the 
patronage of Mary Immaculate and St. George, with the aim of 
inciting the flower of Bavarian (and foreign) nobility to deeds 
of prowess, and for the extension and support of the Catholic 
faith. The reign of the Elector was, however, too troublous to 
allow him to execute this project, and he left it to be carried out 
by his son, Charles Albrecht, who in 1729 refounded the Order 
and revised its statutes, adding to them a special vow for the 
defence of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Mother of God, to whom Bavaria and its Royal House have 
always shown a marked love and loyalty.!. In 1869 the 
Order of Knights of St.George again underwent a reform and 
reorganization, the chief feature of which was the addition, 
to the aims of the Order, of devotion to works of charity, as 
being more fitting for the comparatively peaceful times now 
prevailing. It was decided that the Knights should henceforth 
be bound to contribute, both by money and personal service, to 
the founding of hospitals and the care of the wounded in case of 
war. During the campaign of 1870 this rule was brought into 
force, and Count X., himself a descendant of Max Emmanuel, 
represented the Order in the field, and at the hospitals of Nancy 
and Lagny ; and the Knights opened a fine hospital in Munich, 
and served in it in turns. 

To any one who knows German customs and traditions, and 


' This vow is also to be found prescribed for the Knights of Alcantara and 
Calatrava, in Spain, the latter of whom were founded in 1214. 
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the exclusiveness of the old families, it is unnecessary to say 
that it is a sive gud non for the members of the Order to be of 
noble birth; and not only that—they must be able to prove 


h 


the 
Lili 
col 
degree. It was told me with regret that one young baron would 


ee hundred years of nobility in an unbroken line, with sixteen 
ateral quarterings in the fourth degree, and four in the fifth 


probably never be able to be knighted, as his grandmother had 
belonged to an English family, and owing to the absence of 
documents relating to collateral branches of the family, the 
pedigree was incomplete. Candidates must also be of un- 
blemished personal reputation; they must be ready to make 
the required promises to uphold the Catholic faith, and perform 
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the works of charity ; they must have shown by their principles 
that they are in accordance with the spirit of the Order; and 
finally they must have attained the age of twenty-five. German 
Knights make an offering of £40 on their reception, followed 
by a yearly contribution of 44, and when forcigners are 
admitted they must contribute £120 to the treasury of the 
Order. The full costume of the George Ritter is the old 
Spanish Court dress adopted at their institution, and consists 
of doublet and knee-breeches of white satin edged with silver 
lace, white silk stockings, and satin shoes, and pale blue velvet 
mantle embroidered with silver, and finished at the neck by a 
jabot of old lace. The elder Knights have a train to their 





mantles, and this very picturesque garb is completed by a large 
black velvet hat with white ostrich plumes, a sword, and the 
cross of the Order. 

To return to the proceedings of the day, only just begun. 
We were called in at about 9.30 a.m. to see Count X., his 
brother, and nephew, just ready to start for the preliminary 
assembly in the chapter-house, and very striking they looked— 
Count X., tall and distinguished, wearing over his robes the 
chain of the Grand Chancellor of the Order. At ten it was our 
turn to set out for the Residenz, and we drove up to a side door 
to avoid the crush. Our tickets only gave admission to the 
tribune in the Court chapel reserved for the relations of the 
candidates, but Countess X. had the extrée to the Palace, and 
smuggled me in in her wake, a kindly fraud which could have 
been no great crime, as I was most deeply impressed, and full 
of admiration for what I saw. <A too zealous policeman did 
object to our comirg up the grand staircase, and wished to turn 
us back, but an appeal to his superior officer, coupled with firm 
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determination on the part of the Countess, proved effectual, and 
we were courteously passed through the ranks of guards, through 
the banqueting-hall, and in and out of several ante-chambers, till 

ly reached a kind of vestibule in the interior of the 


we final 
Palace, which had a window commanding the courtyard through 
which the grand procession was presently to pass. There were 
a few others waiting here-—the wives of the French and Russian 
attachés, two much-decorated diplomats, and an exceedingly 
smart little officer attired in dark green braided with black, a 
short cloak over one shoulder, high boots, and a magenta tassel 
to his fur-bordered cap. Presently arrived a few more people, 
and we waited long and patiently for the conclave to end, and 
for the 

provided, we got rather tired, till Countess X. conceived the 
brilliant idea of pulling up a long roll of matting that lay ina 


welcome sight of the procession. As no chairs were 


g 
corner, and using it as a seat. This inspired the ubiquitous 
blue-liveried footmen, who had hitherto disregarded us, and they 
slowly provided the longed-for chairs. The monotony of the 
delay was a little varied by the passing to and fro of three of 
the young daughters of Prince Louis, and of pretty Princess 
Alfonse, zée d’Alengon, at whose entrance we all rose and 
curtsied. 

A few minutes before eleven we heard the tolling of a small 
bell, which is rung only on very solemn occasions, such as this 
feast, or on the death of one of the Royal House. It told us 
that the business in the chapter-room was over, the young 
aspirants finally accepted, and the officers for the year chosen, 
or confirmed in their charges. We all crowded to the window, 
and soon saw the brilliant cortege coming towards us. First, 
footmen and minor officials in blue and silver; the four 
Kandidaten, all in white satin, wearing steel helmets with 
ostrich plumes; the body of the Knights; the Knights-Com- 
manders and Grand Commanders of the Order, their trains 
giving them an added solemnity; the Grand Priors of the 
Order (chosen among the Royal Princes), wearing ermine 
tippets over their mantles, and attended by train-bearers from 
the College where many of the young nobility are trained as 
pages; and lastly, closing the procession, appeared the grand 
old figure of the beloved and revered Prince Regent, officiating 
as Grand Master, an office that is permanently vested in the 
person of the Sovereign. All the windows giving on to the 
courtyard were crowded with ladies, and the Knights constantly 
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raised their plumed hats in recognition. As soon as the last of 
the brilliant train was out of sight, we quickly made our way 
to the chapel and found ourselves places—the Countess in the 
large gallery appropriated to the Court ladies, and her daughter 
and myself in the Verwanten Tribiine, which was already half 
filled, and guarded at the entrance by a tall halberdier. The 
coup d’eil was magnificent. Opposite rose the high altar, richly 
decorated, and gleaming with wax candles, the officiating priests 
in vestments of cloth of gold, and, to the left of the sanctuary, the 
Prince Regent’s throne and canopy, draped in blue and silver. 
The walls were hung with tapestry, and with the arms and 
escutcheons of the Knights, and they themselves filled the whole 
body of the small edifice—some in stalls facing across the 
aisle, the rest ranged in the centre space looking towards the 
sanctuary, the six Princes being in the front row on fprie-dieux, 
and the aspirants standing before them at the foot of the altar. 
One looked down on all this magnificence, and the effect 
produced by the lights playing upon shimmering satin and 
silver, azure velvet, and waving plumes, and upon the bright 
casques of the four young candidates standing modestly in their 
white array before the altar, was one more easy to remember 
than to describe. The gallery stretching along the right side of 
the building was for the use of members of the Royal Family, 
and that of the Court ladies was immediately above it ; opposite 
were the smaller galleries reserved for the diplomatic bodies, 
and for the distinguished strangers who come from all parts of 
the world to see this unique spectacle ; while the tribune for the 
relations of the new Knights runs across the west end, and 
the musicians’ gallery is below it. 

The ceremony opened with a sermon from Count Walder- 
dorff (the one ecclesiastical member of the Order), delivered 
from a small tribune above the Epistle side of the altar. The 
preacher dwelt upon the necessity for a high standard among 
the nobles, and urged the new members of the Order to live up 
to its glorious traditions, and to prove themselves worthy of 
their admission by example in public and blameless living in 
private. The High Mass then began, accompanied by some 
fine singing, and at appropriate stages as it proceeded the 
ceremonies of the initiation of the candidates took place, and 
most impressive and significant they were. Just before the 
Gloria in Excelsis the young Knights take the oath, standing 
before the throne, with their right hand on the book of the 
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Gospels: “I vow fidelity to the faith of the Roman Catholic 
Church, pious veneration to the holy patrons of the Order— 
Mary the Immaculate Virgin, and the holy Martyr and Knight, 
St. George, and strict obedience to the Statutes of the Order.” 
When the Gospel is sung, the whole body of Knights rise as one 
man, draw their swords, and hold them aloft, to testify their 
desire to honour the words of Divine Truth, and their readiness 
to fight in defence of their faith. Later on—I think after the 
Elevation—the Kandidaten kneel, one by one, on the lowest 
step of the throne, and the Grand Master asks them: Quid 
petis? They reply, also in Latin, that, after having proved 
their fulfilment of the prescribed conditions, they beg of him, 
as Grand Master and representative of their Sovereign, to be 
admitted to Knighthood. Then the Prince Regent takes the 
sword of honour (a huge antique weapon with a cross hilt) from 
the hands of the youngest Commander, who has painfully to 
hold it erect during the whole service, and gives to each the 
accolade on helmet and shoulder, saying : Ju nomine Sanctissime 
Trinitatts, tmmaculate beate Marie Virginis, Sancti Martyris 
et equitts Georgit, firmetur manus tua, et exaltetur dextera tua. 
Then the newly-made Knights receive the embrace of the 
Sovereign, as an emblem of their increased dignity, and he 
hangs round the neck of each a large cross of white enamel 
and gold, depending from a blue and white ribbon in the case 
of the Commanders, and from a gold chain when bestowed on 
those of higher grade. While the last are receiving the kiss of 
brotherhood from the Grand Master, those who have already 
passed before him turn to the Grand Priors, who give in turn to 
each new member the mantle, sword, hat, and spurs, which are 
brought up on velvet cushions by the pages, and presented with 
short and appropriate words in Latin, the spurs being buckled 
on by the youngest Knight present. At the Offertory, the new 
Knights offered their sword and shield, and a lighted candle, 
before the altar, the former to be hung upon the walls of the 
chapel until some peril should necessitate their use, and the 
taper to be burnt in the sanctuary as a symbol of the faith of 
the offerer. The Grand Master then rose, bowed profoundly 
before the altar, and dropped his offering into an urn prepared 
for the purpose, each Knight in turn following his example, and 
bowing first to the altar and then to the throne. 

When the Communion approached, the four young Knights 
left the places that had been assigned to them, and knelt on the 
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lower step of the altar, while two attendant priests held a 
long linen cloth before them, and recited the Confiteor; the 
celebrant then turned, pronounced the absolution, and gave 
them the Most Holy Sacrament. One could almost have 
imagined that one had been spirited back to the middle ages ; 
the magnificent display of draperies, vestments, and the rich 
habits of the Knights, added to the bright uniforms and 
jewelled orders of the officers, diplomats, and ladies, in the 
tribunes—combined to make a feast for the eye that is gencrally 
only dreamed of, when reading the description of some bygone 
pageant. Then, too, one was impressed by the deep devotional 
feeling that underlay the ceremonies from beginning to end, and 
the realization that, in this our rather materialistic nineteenth 
century, all this pomp symbolized and centred round a religious 
observance. The deep reverence of the old Prince throughout 
the service, and the sight of the four young Knights, kneeling 
with bowed heads and clasped hands, and fasting from the 
evening before, to receive the Bread of Life with becoming 
honour, made one feel as if they were indeed the successors 
of the gallant Crusaders, both in faith, and doubtless if occasion 
offered, in chivalrous spirit. Towards the close of the Mass, 
the Grand Master raised several of the elder Knights to higher 
grades in the Order, and as they knelt before the throne, the 
jewelled crosses of Grand Commanders, &c., were brought to him 
on velvet cushions, and then hung round the necks of the 
recipients. The ceremonies finally concluded with a grand 
Te Deum, all present standing. 

It was then I p.m., and I admit to having felt a little tired, 
though anxious to see all that remained to be done. Again, 
under Countess X.’s wing, we hurried along through ante- 
rooms and corridors, and arrived at the side door of the 
banqueting-hall, only to find a stalwart and resolute officer 
guarding the entrance, “with strict orders to allow xo one to 
pass.” For a moment, it seemed as if we were going to be 
worsted, as had happened to a quiet lady waiting there 
somewhat dejectedly, and who turned out to be the wife of the 
Treasurer, Count ; but once more our resolute guide 
triumphed, and we absolutely rushed the door, carrying in 
our wake Countess X.’s friend. We passed through the 
banqueting-room, admiring the splendid display of gold plate 
that graced the long tables, and shone among epergnes of 
flowers, and luscious-looking fruit and Jdondons. The table 
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of the Grand Master and High Priors of the Order was raised 
on a dais at the upper end of the hall, and was covered with 
golden ornaments of fine workmanship and priceless worth, 
the centre-piece being an especially valuable work of art in the 
shape of a silver equestrian statue of St. George, as also was a 
huge goblet presented to the Prince Regent on the occasion of 
his jubilee of fifty years of Knighthood. It bears the escutcheons 
of the present members of the Order, and is a very remarkable 
piece of work. Crowds of lackeys were hurrying about—some 
in knee-breeches and silk stockings, others more quaintly 
attired in long blue coats embroidered with silver all across the 
front. There were head-footmen and minor officials also in blue 
and silver, and the major domo paced about in brilliant scarlet, 
with a gold-topped wand in his hand, while the royal table 
was served by gentiemen-in-waiting, and by a number of 
picturesquely dressed pages. But the most striking figures of 
all—and they stood like statues—were the members of the 
royal bodyguard that lined the entrance; fine stalwart men, 
each and all, immovable beside their tall halberds, uniformed in 
the universal Bavarian silver and blue, pale grey doeskin jack- 
boots reaching to the thigh, and shining yellow helmets crowned 
by a massive gilt lion with outstretched tail. Hearing that the 
procession was approaching by the great staircase, we went out 
through the principal door, and stood close by as it passed, 
making our curtsies to the Princes, and then followed it into the 
hall. For a few minutes we still had to wait, white the Prince 
Regent gave a short audience in an ante-room ; then back they 
all came, and the banquet began, after grace said by the youngest 
page and the chaplain. Countess X. and her daughter soon 
moved up to the head of the table, where her husband 
sat, very near the Prince, and I remained discreetly hidden by 
a tall palm near the door—watching the brilliant scene, until 
I too began to feel the pangs of hunger. Then, under cover of 
the royal bandsmen who were performing in the doorway, I 
slipped away, and went home to lunch. As far as I was 
concerned, the day was over, and the only things that remain 
of it are a smart little doxdonnzére, and an ornamental slab of 
chocolate (with a photo of the Prince Regent upon it) from the 
royal table, and the memory of an unusual and impressive scene, 
which it would take an abler pen than mine to fitly describe. 


M. MASKELL. 
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Vv, 
THE Fathers of the Council of Trent expressed their fullest 
confidence in the Sovereign Pontiff with regard to means to 
be taken for God’s glory, the interests of Christian nations, and 
the tranquillity of the Church. Among various proposals and 
suggestions made by, among others, the Venerable Bartholomew 
of the Martyrs, was one, that the Pope should select certain of 
the most experienced of the Cardinals to lend special aid 
in the government of the Universal Church, in place of the 
Consistory to which all the Cardinals had right of entrance 
—and that those Cardinals should have each of them a certain 
fixed revenue of equal amount from the Patrimony of St. Peter, 
so as not to be dependent for their subsistence on any king, 
ruler, or commonwealth, but be chosen as the best out of all 
nations, and have greater freedom in their counsels to the 
Pontiff. The Council made no law, but the expression of its 
wishes seems to point in the direction of the erection of 
Cardinalitial Congregations. The Council made a law, as fell 
within its competence, with regard to Dioceses; and this law 
foreshadows the form which the erection of the Roman Con- 
gregations was to take. 

From the ancient Decretals we learn that the Canons of 
every Cathedral Church formed the senate of the Bishop, as 
the Sacred College of Cardinals was the Senate of the Pontiff. 
The Decretals ordained that the Bishop should avail himself 
of the counsel of his Chapter in all grave and difficult matters ; 
and in so doing follow the example of the Pontiff, who listens 
to the advice of his Cardinals in the Consistory. A Decretal 
of Alexander III. says that the Bishop and his Canons form 
one body, of which he is head and they are members; and 
that the Bishop ought not to pass over his members, and take 
the counsel of other persons in the business of his Church. 
While the Council of Trent confirmed this ordinance, it at 
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the same time erected, in addition to the Cathedral Chapter 
as the council of the Bishop in grave and difficult affairs, several 
commissions or subsidiary congregations. These had distinct 
functions assigned to them. One commission, consisting of two 
Canons, was to be for the direction of the Episcopal Seminary. 
Another was to be for temporal administration. It was to 
consist of four members, nominated for life, two to be taken 
from the Chapter, and two from among the clergy of the 
episcopal city. Another commission was to be for the examina- 
tion of candidates for ordination. It was to consist of priests 
and prudent men, well skilled in divine and ecclesiastical law. 
There was to be also a commission of Synodal Examiners for 
the examination and approving of subjects for institution to 
parish churches. This commission had a right of deczsive 
sentence for either approbation or exclusion. The other com- 
missions had simply a consultative vote. 

It was not for the Council of Trent to occupy itself with 
the form which the administration of the Universal Church 
should take at Rome; but in its regulations for diocesan order 
we see a foreshadowing of what the Sovereign Pontiffs were 
themselves to do. The same necessity which gave birth to 
diocesan congregations was with still greater reason to give 
birth to Roman Congregations. As the diocesan congregations 
were the offspring of the Cathedral Chapter, so were the Sacred 
Congregations to be the offspring of the Papal Consistory. 

Twenty years before the close of the Council of Trent 
(1545—1563), Paul III. had in 1542 already instituted the 
Congregation of the Holy Office. It was the first of the 
Roman Congregations in order of time, and also of importance 
from the functions assigned to it, which concern the faith. 
To discover heretics, and procure their conversion, or punish 
their criminal obstinacy, and to deliver Christian countries from 
heresy, is certainly a most holy office; since heresy is /ese- 
majesty against God, and does vital damage to Christian society. 
Hence the name of Holy Office, which was given to the Roman 
Congregation of Supreme and Universal Inquisition. 

From the twelfth century, on account of the spread of heresy 
in the West, and even in Italy, the Pontiffs had appointed 
Inquisitors against heresy. Innocent III., on occasion of the 
Albigensian heresy, and by advice of St. Dominic, established 
a tribunal of inquisition. Gregory IX. entrusted the duties of 
it to the Dominicans. The same function was afterwards 
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extended by Innocent IV. to the Conventual Franciscans. 
Hence gradually, and as by mandate of the Apostolic See, 
local tribunals of inquisition grew up in several dioceses. This 
in no way lessened the Bishop’s right of inquisition with regard 
to heresy, but rather confirmed it. Even since the institution of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, the Bishops are 
regarded as being by birthright inquisitors for their own dioceses. 
In the sixteenth century, when Lutheranism was rampant, and 
sought to invade Italy, still greater vigilance was seen to be 
necessary. Among the proposals made in the Council of 
Trent by the Venerable Bartholomew of the Martyrs, was a 
formal request for the establishment of an Inquisition at Rome 
against Lutheranism, against those who harboured doubts of 
the immortality of the soul, and against magic and divination. 
Paul IV. felt that, otherwise cccupied as he was, he could not 
by himself do all that was necessary to uphold the faith, and 
in particular to save Italy from Lutheranism. He therefore 
established in 1558 six Cardinals as General Inquisitors in the 
Universal Church, with extensive faculties. His successors 
increased the number of Cardinals, and in 1588, Sixtus V. 
gave them still farther form and stability, with all power and 
authority, against the crimes of heresy, schism, apostasy, abuse 
of sacraments, and all other crimes which carry with them 
suspicion of heresy. He placed the Sacred Congregation of 
the Inquisition in the first rank among his fifteen Roman 
Congregations, and the Pontiff himself was to be its President. 

On the Holy Office, as on a Supreme Tribunal, depend all 
other tribunals of inquisition, wherever they exist. Hence its 
name of Universal Inquisition. Inquiry into a case of heresy, 
or suspected heresy, is sometimes committed by the Apostolic 
See to the Bishop, and more frequently there is devolved on 
him the construction of the process. In either case the Bishop’s 
jurisdiction is delegated, and he cannot go beyond the limits of 
his mandate. 


The Sacred Congregation of Cardinals Interpreters of the 
Council of Trent was the second of the Roman Congregations 
in order of time. It owes its origin to Pius IV. in 1563. He 
erected it with eight Cardinals. Amongst the first set was 
St. Charles Borromeo. They were to execute and enforce 
observance of the Council of Trent. That Council had foreseen 
difficulties in the way both of the execution of its decrees, and 
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of the interpretation of its decrees. It had also expressed its 
confidence that the Roman Pontiff would provide for both 
difficulties, either by calling to Rome men from the nations in 
which the difficulties arose, or otherwise, as he should judge to 
be most advantageous and convenient. In the judgment of 
Pius IV., the best way was to establish a Sacred Congregation 
of Cardinals. This Congregation has always had in it some 
foreign Cardinals resident in Rome, who are conversant with 
the state and needs of the various nations. It moreover takes 
care to procure information from the local Ordinaries. To 
their judgment and reports it gives great weight. 

Pius LV. at first gave commission for execution only, and not 
for interpretation. The Cardinals were, moreover, to refer to the 
Pontiff all doubts which had arisen with regard to the meaning 
of the Trent Decrees. Before this time it had been forbidden 
for any one to issue commentaries, glosses, annotations, or 
scholia on the Decrees of the Council. This was to prevent 
the making of such private glosses as had been made on the 
Decretals in the Corpus Juris. Since it was almost impossible, 
however, to execute the Decrees without giving some expla- 
nations of the meaning of them, this Congregation from the 
first gave certain interpretative decisions. These interpretations 
were all the more esteemed from the fact that the Cardinals 
who then composed the Congregation had themselves assisted 
at the Council of Trent, and were therefore familiar with the 
true sense and meaning of the letter and spirit of the Decrees. 
The Congregation of the Council at the present day consists 
of from twenty to thirty Cardinals, under a Cardinal Prefect. 
The Secretary is ordinarily a Bishop. He is thus the equal of 
the Bishops to whom he has to send the orders of the Con- 
gregation. 

Sixtus V. finally, and more expressly than any of his 
predecessors, gave to this Congregation ordinary or official 
authority to znferpret as well as to enforce execution of the 
disciplinary Decrees of the Council, but not the Canons and 
Dogmatic Chapters. The interpretation of these the Pontiff 
reserves to himself. The Congregation of the Council therefore 
interprets all ecclesiastical discipline with Apostolic authority. 
The Congregation is, to use a modern expression, a Court of 
Cassation in the Catholic Church. To it recourse is had by 
way of appeal from the sentences of local Ordinaries when doubt 
or question arises with regard to the meaning and application 
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of points of Canon Law. The decisions of this Congregation are 
Papal decisions ; and make law, just as if they emanated from 
the lips of the Pontiff himself. This authority was bestowed 
on it by Gregory XIV. The Congregation is the Vicar of the 
Pontiff in all that concerns interpretation of disciplinary decrees 
either made or referred to by the Council of Trent. It would 
be but of small importance in any society to have general laws, 
if there was in that society no tribunal charged with the 
authentic interpretation of those laws, and invested with the 
authority of the lawgivers. In order to ensure oneness of 
interpretation of the law of any socicty, there must be only 
one interpreting tribunal in the same society. The Church 
codified her general laws in the Decretals of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. What she thus began she completed in 
the erection of the Roman Congregations. 

Two sections have been added to the Congregation of the 
Council; one by Benedict XIV. in 1740, to examine the 
Reports of Bishops on the state of their dioceses ; and another 
by Pius IX. in 1849, for the examination of Provincial Councils. 
The Acts are handed to a Consultor, who makes his observa- 
tions on each article. These are printed and laid before the 
Consultors and the Cardinals, and finally the Congregation 
sends its animadversions to the Metropolitan. 


The third of the Sacred Congregations, in the historical 
order of their foundation, was the Congregation of the Index. 
It owes its origin to St. Pius V. Gregory XIII. extended its 
faculties. Among the Cardinals of the Index to whom he 
addressed his Bull was Felix de Montalto, who was afterwards 
Sixtus V. Among other Pontiffs, Benedict X1V., Pius IX., and 
Leo XIII. have legislated on the subject of the Index. 


The Sacred Congregation of Bishops was at first distinct 
from the Sacred Congregation of Regulars, and owed its origin 
to Gregory XIII. Sixtus V. founded the Congregation of 
Regulars. A decree of this Congregation in 1586 makes 
express mention of the Congregation of the Council and of the 
Congregation of Bishops, as of two distinct institutions. The 
Congregation of Bishops was for receiving the requests of the 
local Ordinaries for advice, for settling the disputes, and 
answering the doubts and difficulties which those Ordinaries 
brought before it, and for summary judgment in cases con- 
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cerning the jurisdiction, rights, and privileges of local Churches, 
and in cases of quarrel between Chapters and their temporal 


lords. 


The fifth of the Sacred Congregations in order of time was 
the Congregation of Regulars. This Congregation undoubtedly 
owed its origin to Sixtus V. In order that Regulars should 
not have to appear before ordinary tribunals, Sixtus V. erected 
this new Congregation. He gave to it full power to investigate 
and summarily settle disputes, causes, and all other affairs 
whatsoever brought to Rome on the subject of Regulars. He 
afterwards assigned to this Congregation the examination of 
questions between Regulars of all Rules and Institutes and the 
local Bishops. The decison of these questions, however, he 
reserved to the Pontiff. It was the intention of Sixtus V. that 
in this Congregation all religious should find an assured haven 
of refuge ; and in its authority and succour a means of follow- 
ing without hindrance their career of religious perfection. 
When founders of Religious Orders begged for a Cardinal of 
the Roman Church to be the Protector of their Order, as did 
St. Francis of Assisi, they looked to having in him a ruler, 
governor, and corrector. This expectation was most perfectly 
fulfilled by the foundation of a College of Cardinals, invested 
with Apostolic authority to protect, govern, and correct all 
Religious Orders. The tumult of ordinary tribunals is but 
little becoming in the case of Regulars who are bound by the 
obligations of their state of life to live apart from the agitations 
and _ solicitudes of the world. It was well therefore, as 
Sixtus says, that Regulars should have judges to examine 
into their cases, and to decide them summarily, without the 
appearance and clamour of a court. Regulars were already in 
enjoyment of summary procedure in those causes which their 
Superiors had power to judge. Hence it was only fitting that 
they should have summary procedure, with its economic and 
expeditious forms, in the causes which they brought to Rome 
for Apostolic judgment. 

The Congregation of Bishops and the Congregation of 
Regulars were afterwards united in the one Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars. 

From the immense number of questions brought before it 
from the four quarters of the globe, this Congregation has the 
name of being the “most occupied” of all the Roman Con- 
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gregations. It consists of a Cardinal Prefect, and from fifteen 
to twenty Cardinals, of whom some are Regulars. The Secretary 
is nearly always a Bishop, so as to be at least on the level with 
those with whom he has to communicate. There are also 
Consultors who study the proposed Constitutions of new 
Institutes which are brought to Rome for Approbation. There 
are among them some secular prelates, but the majority are 
Religious of various Institutes. Leo XIII. has added to this 
Congregation a council of prelates. 

Pius IX. in 1847 instituted a particular Congregation called 


the Congregation on the state of Regulars. 


Besides the Congregations which Sixtus V. erected for 
temporal administration, there were three Congregations which 
owed their existence to him, and which did not exist before his 
time. These are the Congregation of Rites, the Congregation 
of Studies, and the Congregation of Consistorial affairs. 

The sacred rites and ceremonies which the Church of Christ 
instructed or assisted by the Holy Ghost, through Divine 
tradition and Apostolic discipline, makes use of in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, in the divine offices, and generally 
in the worship of God and of His Saints, form a grand lesson 
for the People of God, They contain an external expression 
of the true faith, and of the majesty of holy things. They 
rouse the spirit of the faithful to meditation on mysteries, and 
they fan the fire of devotion. So says Sixtus V. Desirous of 
increasing yet more and more the piety of the children of the 
Church, and in order to preserve and establish her sacred rites 
and ceremonies, he selected five Cardinals whose principal care 
it was to be that the ancient sacred rites should be diligently 
observed in all places, and in all Churches, both of the City and 
of the universe, and even in his own Pontifical Chapel, in the 
masses and divine offices, in the administration of the sacra- 
ments, and in all other matters pertaining to the Divine 
Worship. Those ceremonies were also to be re-established 
where they had fallen into desuetude, and reformed wherein 
they had been depraved. The Cardinals of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites were also to amend and correct the Pontifical, 
the Ritual, and the Ceremonial, if need be; and to examine 
the Divine offices of Patron Saints, and to grant such offices. 
‘They were also to give diligent attention to the Canonization 
of Saints, and the ce'ebration of Feasts, in order that all things 
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should be done with regularity and order. The procedure of 
this Congregation was to be summary, like the procedure of 
the other Congregations, except in causes for canonization. In 
these causes, all the forms of judicial order were to be observed. 

The Congregation consists, at the present day, of a Cardinal 
Prefect, with a number of Cardinals which is greater or less as 
nominated by the Pope. It has a Prelate as Secretary, and 
another who fulfils the functions of a Fiscal Advocate, and is 
called the Promotor of the Faith, with an Assessor or Sub- 
promotor. The Consultors by birthright are the Pope's 
Sacristan, who is always a Bishop, and of the Order of the 
Eremites of St. Augustine ; the Master of the Apostolic Palace, 
of the Order of Preachers; the three senior Auditors of the 
Rota; and a Protonotary Apostolic specially attached to this 
Congregation. The Apostolic Masters of Ceremonies are also 
called into consultation. 


The function of the Congregation of Studies did not consist 
merely in the direction of the Roman University of the Sapienza. 
Sixtus V. assigned to this Congregation the inspection of the 
Colleges established at Rome fer the Greeks, the Maronites, and 
the Neophytes, and the care of Catholic Universities, and of their 
affairs when brought before the Holy See. His Bull mentions 
with honour the four famous Universities of Paris, Oxford, 
Bologna, and Salamanca. Although the University of Oxford 
was given over to heresy, the Pontiff did not abandon it. He 
would fain recall Oxford to the bosom of its Mother, and the 


way of salvation. 


The Sacred Congregation of the Consistory also owed its 
foundation to Sixtus V. The creation of the various Roman 
Congregations drew away from the Consistory of Cardinals 
those contested cases which the Pontiff had been in the habit of 
judging with the aid and counsel of his Cardinals. There 
remained those “greater causes” which ought to be transacted 
Consistorially ; and a tribunal was necessary for the settlement 
of questions which might arise with regard to Consistorial acts. 
The functions of this Congregation were to take knowledge of 
causes concerning the erection and endowment of Cathedral 
Churches, the chapter, the clergy and people, and all that 
concerned the erection of Cathedrals ; to examine all difficulties 


incident to their erection, and all disputes between Cathedra!s 
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already erected ; the union and dismemberment of Churches, 
Dioceses, and Monasteries; incompatibility of dignities; presen- 
tations and nominations of Bishops, confirmation of elections, 
appointment of Suffragan Bishops, and of Bishops Coadjutor, 
with or without right of future succession, the age and character 
of persons to be promoted, and the like. After having examined 
and discussed these matters among themselves, the Cardinals of 
the Consistorial Congregation were to relate them to the Pontiff. 
He would then, in accordance with their decision, or of his own 
accord, bring forward the cases in the Consistory in the 
accustomed way. 

Of this Congregation the Pontiff himself is Prefect. The 
Secretary is selected from among the Prelates of the City. He 
is commonly the Secretary also of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, but as such he needs every year fresh confirmation 
by the Cardinals. 

As annexed to the Sacred Congregation of the Consistory, 
Gregory XIV. instituted a Congregation for the Examination 
of Bishops. The functions of this Congregation consisted in 
the examination of persons proposed for the Episcopate, and 
this with a view to the information of the Consistorial Congre- 
gation. This refers to Bishoprics in the immediate gift of the 
Pope. Inthe case of Bishoprics for which there is election by 
the Chapter, or which by Apostolic favour are in the nomination 
of secular princes, the canonical informations prescribed by the 
Council of Trent, along with the Instruction of Urban VIII, 
remain in force. 

It will have been seen that the foundation of the Roman 
Congregations was the collective work of successive Pontiffs. 
Sixtus V., far from innovating, was only following faithfully in 


The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda owes its foundation 
to Gregory XV. _ It was established in 1622 for the propagation 
of the faith in heathen lands, on the model of the Congregation 
instituted by Paul III. in the preceding century for the preser- 
vation of religion against schism and heresy. Gregory XV. 
founded a Congregation of Cardinals, to which he gave special 
authority and commission to send missionaries into all parts of 
the world that were infested with infidelity or heresy. This 
Congregation consists of a number of Cardinals, which is greater 
or less at the pleasure of the Pontiff. Besides these Cardinals, 
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there are certain Prelates and Consultors. The Congregation 
proposes to the Pope Bishops and Vicars Apostolic, and 
distributes the various missions in accordance with the quality 
of its subjects, and the nature of the Orders to which they may 
belong. Although this Sacred Congregation is concerned chiefly 
with the direction, both spiritual and temporal, of the missions, 
it also gives judgment in disputes which may arise between the 
missionaries and the religious of the various Orders, or 
between the missionaries and the indigenous clergy, where there 
are any. It also settles questions between the Superyiors of 
Religious Orders, as regards the jurisdiction and direction of 
those of their subjects who, through their destination to the 
work of the missions, are specially dependent on Propaganda 
itself. 
The Congregation of Propaganda, like that of the Holy 
ffice, has its own Palace. This serves as a residence for the 
Cardinal Prefect and the Secretary. It contains offices for the 
various departments, and in it the Cardinals of the Congregation 
assemble for their deliberations in common. Attached to the 
Palace is the Seminary, or College, instituted by Urban VIII. 
and hence called the Urban College, for the education of 
students destined for the missions ; and the celebrated Printing 
Press, which issues books in all languages. When Gregory XVI. 
visited this Polyglot Press in 1842, he was presented with an 
album in fifty-five languages, twenty-two of them being Asian, 
twenty-seven European, three American, and three African 
The Congregation of Propaganda has no fixed days for its 
mectings. They depend on the nature and urgency of the 
business which is brought before it. Ordinarily, however, there 
is a mecting on the first Monday of every month, and a 
Congress every week in the apartments of the Cardinal Prefect, 
for matters of less importance. 


Urban VIII., successor to Gregory XV., instituted the Sacred 
Congregation of Ecclesiastical Immunity. It is composed 
of a number of Cardinals, which is greater or less at the 
pleasure of the Pontiff. There are also in it certain Prelates, of 
whom four are fixed. One of them acts as Secretary, another 
is an Auditor of the Rota, a third is a Cleric of the Chamber, 
while a fourth is the Fiscal Advocate. Their functions consist 
in being foxents, or reporters to the Congregation on the affairs 
which come before it. Since the documents sent to this Congre- 
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gation by the local Ordinaries are generally voluminous, these 
prelates make an abridgment of them for the consideration of 
the Cardinals. It treats those matters only which concern 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and hindrances to the free exercise 
of this jurisdiction, matters in defence of which Gregory VII. 
died an exile at Salerno, and St. Thomas shed his blood at 
Canterbury. 

This Congregation is for the present annexed to the Con- 
gregation of the Council. 


The Congregation of Indulgences and Sacred Relics was 
established by Clement IX. in 1669. He had already formed a 
special Commission of Cardinals and Prelates to give him counsel 
in matters which concern Indulgences and Sacred Relics. Having 
had experience of the value of this Commission, he afterwards 
established it as a stable and permanent Roman Congregation. 
This Congregation he invested with ordinary or official authority 
to resolve all doubts and difficulties about indulgences and relics, 
and to correct abuses; and this apart from judicial forms, and 
with the authority of the Pontiff himself. It was also for this 
Congregation to prohibit the publication of false or apocryphal 
indulgences, to authenticate relics recently discovered, and to 
keep an cye on the granting of indulgences and the distribution 
of relics. The Pontiff reserved to himself the solution of dogmatic 
doubts, and expressed his will that the Congregation should 
consult him in more grave and difficult cases. 

That ordinary or official exercise of Apostolic authority, 
with summary procedure, belongs to the fundamental consti- 
tution of all the Roman Congregations is evident from the Brief 
which established this particular Congregation. 

For more than a century the Sovereign Pontiffs had 
successively taken part in the institution of Congregations. 
From the time of Paul III. there was scarcely a Pope 
who did not signalize his pontificate by the foundation of 
some new Congregation, until the modern system of pro- 
cedure in the Pontifical administration of the Universal 
Church had reached its completeness. This persistence of 
the Pontiffs in the same line of institution sets its seal 
of sacredness on the Roman Congregations. The solicitude 
shown by the Popes of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
in codifying the general laws of the Church, is manifested in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the formation of Supreme 
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Tribunals for the application of those laws. For three centuries 
the Congregations of Cardinals have not ceased to administer 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and to exercise pontifical authority, 
and the Pontiff has constantly availed himself of them as 
organs of his will. The authority of the Roman Congregations 
is specially manifest in the acts of Benedict XIV. Whether 
as private writer, or as Bishop, or as Sovereign Pontiff of the 
Universal Church, he, so to speak, consecrates this new system 
of the Roman Church with all the weight both of his learning 
and of his authority. His books, his institutions, and his Bulls 
all bear testimony to this fact. His name is also associated 
with the restoration of the Sacred Congregation of Episcopal 
Residence, founded by Urban VIII., and the institution of 
a new Congregation to which he gave its special mission in 
examination of the Episcopal Reports on the state of their 
Churches, made by Bishops to the Pontiff when at stated 
intervals they visit the Tombs of the Holy Apostles in confor- 
mity with the Constitution of Sixtus V. 

After the revolution of the last century Pius VII. founded, 
or rather revived, the Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical affairs. It examines proposed Concordats with 
Governments ; and has the exclusive transaction of ecclesiastical 
affairs in countries subject to the Russian Empire, and in 
South America, in much the same way as the Propaganda has 
with regard to the Missions. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 














A Prominent Protestant. 


IF notoriety brings happiness, as in certain cases it undoubtedly 
does, Mr. John Kensit must be a happy man: for no one has 
been more conspicuous in what is called the “ religious world,” 
during the last two or three months. He has bearded a bishop, 
routed a rector, and crushed a curate ; he has played the part of 
all the Reformers rolled into one, with a dash of Cromwell, who 
—it is Mr. Kensit himself that tells us so—“is not dead ;” he 
has had the services in one of his parish churches modified in 
the direction of his wishes; and he has proudly asserted his 
claims to be considered “a loyal Churchman.” Nor can it be 
doubted that he has at the same time given a powerful stimulus 
to the business which he carries on, and to the society which, as 
he has told us himseif, he astutely invented for the purpose of 
promoting it. 

The main facts of the recent proceedings are before people’s 
minds. How Mr. Kensit, fired with holy zeal, qualified himself 
by becoming a parishioner, in order that he might attack 
St. Ethelburga’s ; how his action promptly caused the departure 
of the curate-in-charge, with all the ornaments he had intro- 
duced ; how he proceeded to take his bishop to task ; how he 
declined to communicate until the bread and wine were prepared 
to his liking; how he has been thanked by pious Protestants, 


Db? 


Churchmen, and dissenters ; how, culminating glory! Mr. Hugh 
.’ as Dr. Rigg, President 


Price Hughes—“our Methodist firebrand gg, 
of the Wesleyan Conference called him—has expressed his 
approval ; and how, a matter not to be overlooked, funds have 
flowed in to help him in his “work”-—are not these things 
written in the columns of the Axglish Churchnian, and in the 
pages of “the oldest and best Evangelical magazine published,” 
to adopt Mr. Kensit’s description of the Churchman’s Magazine, 
edited by himself, which he elsewhere styles “doubtless the best 
Protestant monthly periodical.” 

The early career of men of eminence is always a matter 
of interest, and some account of Mr. Kensit’s early days, 
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accompanied by two portraits—Mr. Kensit shows the fondness 
of other great persons for having his photograph taken—will be 
found in his Churchman’s Magazine for December, 1892. I am 
sorry space will not allow me to summarize this ; but my object 
now is to supply certain details of his more recent public history 
which might otherwise be lost sight of. 

Even before Mr. Kensit had developed the more organized 
activities of the “Protestant Truth Society,” the “ Protestant 
Defence Brigade,” and the “ Protestant Onward Movement,” he 
had obtained considerable reputation as a publisher. The 
reputation was not, perhaps, of a kind which most people would 
envy; but tastes admittedly differ, and we must presume that 
Mr. Kensit knew his public. 

It was on August 19th, 1889, that 7ru/4 called attention to 

, 


“an abominable publication ” which was then being sold in the 


streets, and went on to say: 


I should say that a more obscene work was never publicly offered 
for sale. The publisher is one Kensit, of the City Protestant Book 
Depot, 18, Paternoster Row, who boasts that he has sold 225,000 


copies. 


Mr. Kensit on this wrote to 7ru¢#, demanding an explanation 
or apology, and referring to his solicitor. Zr#th thereupon 
devoted two columns and a half to a further investigation of 
his publications, in which it found “page after page of the most 
loathsome indecency and obscenity,” and said: “I adhere to all 
that I have said about Mr. Kensit—one whose first object is to 
vilify fellow-Christians of a different persuasion. The public 
sale of certain of his books is unquestionably an outrage on 
public decency, and the indiscriminate circulation of such 
literature must be necessarily injurious to public morals.”? 

It is to be presumed that Mr. Kensit was satisfied with this 
as an “explanation,” for no “apology” was offered, nor did the 
solicitor take any steps to obtain one. 

Shortly after this, a Dr. Fulton, an American adventurer, 
came over to England for a brief lecturing tour. His discourses 
were characterized by Zruth as “not only obscene, but 
blasphemous,” and the Bishop of Chichester severely censured 
one of his clergy, the Rev. J. G. Gregory, who had been present 
at one of these lectures. This man wrote, and Mr. Kensit 
published, a book which Truth styled, “one of the most filthy 


1 Truth, August 29, p. 332. 
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and disgusting works in Mr. John Kensit’s abominable collec- 
tion;”! and later, “a rechauff’ of the most tasty passages in 
that filthy production Jaria Monk, disguised at the most 
outrageous points by a suggestive use of asterisks, a concession 
to decency worth about as much as the occasional use of drapery 
upon his subjects by the artist in obscene photography.”2 One 
result of this exposure was the withdrawal of the agency of the 
National Vigilance Society from Mr. Kensit. 

In this last extract, however, 7rxuth did Alaria Monk an 
injustice. Dr. Fulton’s book is far more atrocious than the 
older publication ; the only parallel to it, so far as I am aware, 
is a much smaller work, for the sale of which ex-priest 
Slattery was imprisoned at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and which 





artnet 


was ordered last January by the Edinburgh magistrates to be 
withdrawn from circulation and destroyed. Yet at the present 
time, not only does Mr. Kensit exposes Fulton’s book in his 

window and on his counter, but he circulates in various Pro- 
testant magazines a four-page advertisement of it, printed 
appropriately in scarlet and black—the colours popularly 
assigned to Mephistopheles. 





I do not wish by naming this publication to promote its 
circulation. I may say, however, that I shall be glad to give 
the fullest information as to this and certain other of Mr. Kensit’s 
books to any one who will consider the advisability of taking 
action similar to that which has stopped the sale of Mr.Slattery’s 
objectionable publication. I have already sent a copy to 
Mr. Kensit’s Bishop, who will no doubt tell him, if he is asked, 
what he thinks of it. 

It was in the same year that Mr. Kensit started the Pro- 
testant Truth Society. Imitation is the sincerest flattery, though 
I am not sure that the Catholic Truth Scciety is flattered by 
this parody of its title. But it will soon be seen that the 
resemblance ends with the name. 

The objects of this Society, which demanded an annual 
subsciption of 5s. from each member, were thus stated at the 
head of the note-paper which the Secretary employed : 

PROTESTANT TRUTH SOCIETY. 
Secretary, JOHN KENSIT. 

Object.—The extensive circulation of Protestant literature. Means 
used—public meetings, depots for the sale of Protestant literature, 
circulation through the post, aggressive action, and free distribution. 





1 September 12, 1889, p. 454. 2 September 19, p. 552. 
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The dense ignorance of the people [he wrote in his circular] on 
distinctive Protestant principles renders it imperative that the work 
must be vigorously entered into without further delay. Subscriptions, 
either large or small, earnestly solicited. 


A private inquiry elicited more definite information, in the 
shape of a letter which is in my possession, and which runs as 
follows : 

18, Paternoster Row, E.C., 
October 15, 1890. 

Dear Madam,—The Society has not yet been in existence one year, 
and, therefore, our first report is not yet ready. We are quite in infant 
form, and cannot give president, although I hope very soon to give the 
name of an active, earnest, prominent man as such. Our funds, at 
present, have been very small, and I have held the office of bath 
Secretary and Treasurer, honorary. The Society has been formed 
really to help me in the matter of free grants, and otherwise assist the 
circulation of literature I have published. No money is paid for rent, 
salary, &c., but entirely given to the work. I enclose you prospectus, 
and will send you report, &c., when published. 

Yours, 
J. KENsIT. 
But the promise with which the letter ends was never fulfilled, 
nor, so far as I have been able to ascertain, was any report 
issued for that and the following years. 7Zruth called attention 
to the matter on January I1, 1894, saying: 


“*Whatever may have been the case in 1890, Kensit can no longer 
plead the infancy of his Society as an excuse for not furnishing 
accounts ;” and continued, “I gather that the ‘Protestant Truth 
Society’ is J. Kensit, plus any noodles who will send him money for 
the objects of the Society ; that the executive is Kensit; and that the 
objects of the Society are to purchase and distribute the publications 
of Kensit. If sectarian bigotry induces Protestants to pay money to 
Kensit on such terms, they deserve to lose it. This, however, is by no 
means saying that Kensit deserves to get it.” 


On February 13, 1895, 7ru¢h returned to the charge in a 
paragraph which concluded: “If people can be found to pay 
over cash under such circumstances, on the mere representation 
that it is to be used for ‘aggressive action’ on behalf of 
Protestantism, their sectarian passions must have sadly obscured 
their common sense.” At last the representative of Cromwell 
was stirred, and the following week 7ruth mentioned having 
received “what is styled a balance-shect,” and proceeds to 
comment on it: 
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There is no suggestion that this account has been audited, or that 
it is compiled by anybody but ‘‘ Yours for the Truth, John Kensit,” 
who signs the Report. . . . [This] is written throughout in the first 
person plural, and describes how “we” have exposed the confessional 
at St. Leonards, how “we” distributed nearly 40,000 books and 
pamphlets, and how “we” have done this, that, and the other during 
the year. 

“We,” in short, is simply Kensit, and the “Society” is Kensit plus 
the unknown number of misguided individuals who pay subscriptions 
to keep him going as a Protestant champion. The entry in the balance- 
sheet for “School Board Circulars, Canvassers, &c.,” simply means 
that Kensit’s expenses as a candidate at the School Board election 
have been debited to the Society. The entries of ‘“ Pamphlets,” 
“Printing,” &c., mean that in his character of ‘ Yours for the Truth,” 
Kensit has bought of himself, in his character of Protestant publisher, 
goods to the amount stated. Whether they also mean that he has 
paid himself for the labour of distributing them, including visits to 
St. Leonards and Exeter, is not disclosed; but on the principle that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, there is, of course, no reason why he 
should not have paid himself in this way. 

In this state of things, I should have thought that it would have 
been fairer to his subscribers had Kensit appointed some independent 
person to act on behalf of the subscribers in receiving the cash, 
purchasing his goods of him, paying him anything which he is entitled 
to be paid, and auditing the accounts; but this does not seem to be 
Kensit’s view. I am far from blaming him for taking all the sub- 
scriptions he can get, and disseminating as many of his publications 
as he can sell. I am myself concerned in disseminating Z7u¢h, 
though I do not limit myself to Protestants, and it has not occurred to 
me to suggest to my readers and subscribers that they and I form 
a “Society.” Business is business, whatever shape it assumes, and 
Kensit’s appears to have in it the making of a very good business. 
But I confess I do wonder that the hatred of one sect of Christians 
for another sect of Christians should lead members of the first sect 
to place cash to the amount of two or three hundred per annum at 
the disposal of a “Society ” constituted on the Kensit pattern. 


The Report for 1896-7 is before me. It contains three 
portraits of Mr. Kensit, a list of subscribers, and a balance- 
sheet. There is still no President—so it is to be feared that 
Protestantism does not furnish any one sufficiently “active, 
earnest, and prominent” to meet Mr. Kensit’s requirements ; 
but there is a Committee, which includes Mr. Kensit’s youthful 
son but no other name of note, and two members of which 
appear as auditors! It is further remarkable that not one of 
the Committee contributes to the funds of the Society, nor is 
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there any reference to a general business meeting for the election 
of officers. Moreover—another point in which the Kensit 
organization differs from its prototype—not only is there no 
clergyman on the committee, but only thirteen “ Revs.” are 
among the subscribers. Of the £355 income, £220 was spent 
in “literature,” so that the “real” object of the Society-—to 
“assist the circulation of literature I have published ”»—seems 
to have been duly carried out. Close upon £50 was spent in 
sending Mr. Kensit and his friends to the Church Congress at 
Shrewsbury, and in entertaining them while there; for attend- 
ance at the Church Congresses is one of his advertisements— 
I mean activities. 

Mr. Kensit’s zeal for Protestant truth is only equalled by 
his eagerness for funds. Here is an appeal for the Protestant 
Onward Movement, which, like the Protestant Defence Brigade, 
is largely run by him. This, by the way, is another adapted 
title, and Mr. Job Williams, of the Protestant Forward Move- 
ment, is naturally annoyed at the similarity. “To avoid 
confusion and for legal protection,” Mr. Williams had his title 
“registered at the Patent Office; still, two societies, to their 
discredit, we think,” says Mr. Williams, “have advertised under 
its name for funds.” But into the painful subject of the 
differences between these two apostles of Protestantism it is 


1- 


not now my intention to enter. 
Here, then, is the appeal for “The Protestant Onward 
Movement for Aggressive Protestant Action.” 


*RITUALISTS AND ROMANISTS 
are again endeavouring to mislead our fellow-countrymen, and take 
them back to the Dark Ages preceding the glorious Reformation ! 
The 
PROTESTANT ONWARD MOVEMENT 
seeks, by the free distribution of PROTESTANT LITERATURE, to educate 
the people in the principles of Protestantism, and to expose the anti- 
Christian system of sacerdotalism. ‘THANK GOD, GREAT SUCCESS has 
attended our efforts, and already a PROTESTANT REVIVAL is setting in 
over the country. 
CROMWELL IS NOT DEAD 

and our people do not forget LATIMER AND RipLry, and by God’s 
grace the Reformation Candle shall not be put out. 

The support of all Protestants is earnestly solicited. Contributions 


to be sent to 
Joun Kewnsit, See.” 
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Here is another of Mr. Kensit’s advertisements : 


“ Sea-side and country holidays.—Distribution of Protestant literature. 
During the months of July, August, and September, we purpose offering 
assorted parcels containing 300 assorted Protestant pamphlets for 
10s. 6d., post free. The sea-side and country present a grand field 
for distribution of Protestant literature. Cheques and postal orders 
crossed, John Kensit, 18, Paternoster Row, E.C.” 


It would be impossible to cite all the ingenious devices 
by which Mr. Kensit continues to attract the attention—and 
the custom—of the Protestant public. Naturally, he utilized 
the Jubilee, as did most of the other Protestant bodies. Indeed, 
if all the proposed Protestant schemes had been carried out, 
Popery would have had no leg left to stand on. Mr. Kensit’s 
Jubilee appeal ran: 

THE DIAMOND JUBILEE PROTESTANT EFFORT. 
PROTESTANTISM AND PROSPERITY. 
Ir is felt that, amidst the various movements put forth to celebrate the 
Glorious Reign of our beloved Queen, nothing could be more desirable 
than to endeavour to stir up a Protestant feeling, especially amongst 
the Clergy. We therefore propose to send to every Clergyman of the 
Church of England (about 25,000), a packet of Pamphlets. 

We fully believe that many of the Clergy are in dense ignorance of 
Evangelical and Protestant principles, and we know from past experi- 
ence that the pamphlets we purpose sending are calculated, by God’s 
blessing, to do great good. ‘They are written by clever men, and in a 
kind but nevertheless decided manner. 

Should we meet with sufficient response, we hope to send a packet 
to the Nonconformist Ministers, many of whom need to be awakened 
from their indifference. 

It is hoped to receive a generous and immediate response, that the 
work may be carried out at once. A City Merchant, who prefers to 
remain “ Anon,” has headed the list with a cheque for £100. 

All remittances for this effort to be sent to 

Joun Kewnsit, Hon. See. 


The very latest appeal for funds is in connection with the 
recent proceedings at St. Ethelburga’s. 

“It has been suggested [one wonders by whom] that many will be 
pleased to make a Special Offering as a token of gratitude to Almighty 
God for our great success in the putting down of idolatry at St. Ethel- 
burga’s, and we shall be glad to receive all such offerings.” 

Then follows the usual subscription form, which is headed, 
“St. Ethelburga’s Crusade.” One wonders what St. Ethelburga 
would think of it, if she knew. 
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The financial result of these appeals has probably been more 
than could be employed in “the circulation of literature I have 
published:” and no one will be surprised to hear that the 
committee has appointed Mr. Kensit’s son, “at a small salary,” 
to assist him in “the work.” “The times,” Mr. Kensit tells us, 
“require a Luther, a Knox, or even a Cromwell.” The last 
réle he is understood to have undertaken himself, and perhaps 
Master Kensit may in time essay one of the other parts. But 
he does not look it. 

Many other points in Mr. Kensit’s character suggest them- 
selves for comment, did space permit. His eloquent street 
preaching—occasionally checked by the police ; his interruption 
of clergymen preaching in their own churches, as in the case 
of Dr. Lee; his action (as “a loyal Churchman”) in preaching 
and celebrating the Communion Service in a dissenting chapel, 
for which he was dismissed from the Lay Helpers’ Society of 
the diocese of London—all these might be dwelt upon. But 
I will only mention his candidature for the London School 
Board, “in the Protestant interest.” 

Those who know Mr. Kensit’s literary style may think that 
a Board School rather than a School Board would meet his 
requirements. But that is not his view. So in 1894 he came 
forward, and received 1,134 votes out of a total of 54,270—this, 
as we have seen, at the expense of the Protestant Truth Society. 
In 1897 he tried again, and published the following letter in the 
English Churchman of November 18: 





Will you allow me to solicit help for the canvassing each evening. 
If we can only reach all the electors, we feel confident of success, 
besides which we are sending a Protestant tract to every elector. 
My election will be a triumph for Protestant principles and encourage 
other Protestants to come forward. Will all who have friends electors 
in the City urge them to plump for me at the poll ? 

JouHN KeENnsIT. 

This triumph, however, was not secured, and the result 
was hardly encouraging for “other Protestants.” This time 
Mr. Kensit secured 973 votes, plumpers and all, out of a total 
of 38,663—so it would seem that the Protestant tracts failed 
in their object. Perhaps they were not strong enough: and 
yet Any way, it would seem that the City is agreed as 
to Mr. Kensit’s value as an educationalist. 

Only once has Mr. Kensit shown signs of yielding to the 
blandishments of the sorceress. It was during last year. We all 
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remember his spirited protest on the occasion of the confirma- 
tion of Dr. Creighton as Bishop of London—and, it may be 
added parenthetically, of the promptitude with which Dr. 
Creighton immediately afterwards (I quote Mr. Kensit’s words 
and spelling), “introduced the trinklets of Rome by the wearing 
of a mitre upon his head "—though where else he could possibly 
have worn it, Mr. Kensit does not tell us. It seemed like a 
a dimming of the fine gold—when Mr. Kensit and 





weakness 
seventy other members of the Protestant Defence Brigade went 
to tea at Fulham Palace. “ Many Protestants were bewildered ” 





at this action, and were even “tempted to ask ‘What are we 
coming to?’”—so said Mr. Robert Gay in the Eng/rsh Church- 
man for August 12, 1897. There were candles and a cross 
and flowers, not to mention “an immense reredos,” in the 
Bishop's chapel, where the P.D.B. attended service; and there 
was also “an idolatrous crucifix,” which must at any rate 
have been a curiosity. It is not easy to see how Mr. Kensit 
could have answered the following Ietter, and apparently that 
was what the editor of the English Churchman thought, as he 


promptly stopped the correspondence. 


I know that one at least of the party declined to attend the service 
in the chapel, and as a protest withdrew from the building, rather than 
worship in the presence of an idolatrous crucifix. For this he was 
strongly censured by Mr. Kensit at the conclusion of the service, on 
the ground that discourtesy to the Bishops, cose guests they were, 
would do more harm than good‘ to the cause of Protestantism. What 
an opportunity for faithful witnessing for truth Mr. Kensit missed, in 
not saying “My Lord, we would gladly join you in worship at the 
Throne of Grace, but we cannot do violence to our consciences, ez'e7 
though your guests, by countenancing an idolatrous crucifix at our 
service.” Surely the episcopal tea and cake proved a pitfall for one 
whose sturdy Protestantism we have all admired in the past ! 

The recent action at St. Ethelburga’s has, however, doubtless 
restored full confidence in Mr. Kensit as a_ Protestant 
incorruptible, and Dr. Creighton must feel that his tea and 
cake were thrown away. 

One lesson at least may be learnt from the proceedings 
at St. Ethelburga’s, and it is to be hoped that those whom it 
should benefit will lay it to heart. What is the use of filling 
churches with every Catholic accessory, and of introducing 
every feature of Catholic ritual, if it is in the power of a Kensit 


to sweep them all away? What is the gain of erecting a 
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tabernacle and practising “reservation,” or of putting up an 
image of our Lady and surrounding it with flowers and lights, 
if at the word of a Bishop and at the prompting of a Kensit, 
the shrine may be emptied and the statue removed? It is 
notorious that at St. Ethelburga’s every Catholic adjunct to 
worship was employed—not only vestments, candles, and 
incense, but holy water, the stations of the cross, the “ veronica,” 
were found within its walls; the Roman calendar hung on the 
door; the notice-boards announced masses, confessions, and 
requiems ; the rosary, if not publicly recited, was frequently in 
the hands of the worshippers ; the Immaculate Conception was 
preached from the pulpit. And now, at the word of a man 
whose claim to interfere rests upon the expenditure of £35 for 
the rent of an office—an amount which will doubtless be paid 
by the Protestant Truth Society—all these things go: or rather, 
many have gone, and others are likely to follow. 

That all these things are good in themselves, all Catholics 
know; that they have their place in worship, all Catholics 
admit. But how can those who recognize the beauty and 
helpfulness of Catholic accessories, remain in communion with 
those to whom they are an abomination and an excuse for 
profanity ? 

JAMES BRITTEN, 








By the Grey Sea. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Oh, it is sweet to think 

Of those that are departed 

While murmured Aves sink to silence 

Tender-hearted. 

Oratory Hymns. 

“SHOULD you be afraid to come with me and call on Father 
Learmonth this morning?” Laura asked, one mild, bright day 
in the first week in November, as she appeared unexpectedly in 
Miss Ellen’s drawing-room. “It’s lovely out—just like spring, 
and Duncan has decided on starting the reading-room after 
your kind offer”—Miss St. Barbe had promised to bear any 
risk for the first year, besides giving a good sum down. “He 
has gone into the town, and he wants me to ask Father 
Learmonth =bout the books he offered.” 

Miss Si. Barbe would be delighted to go, she said. In two 
minutes she had her bonnet on, and had given Laura an arm, 
and with her head thrown back was making her way, with her 
companion, along the front. Miss St. Barbe never wasted a 
moment over her toilet, never cared what she wore, and yet 
always looked not only striking, but high bred to the last 
degree. 

“TI heard the bell going a little while back,” Miss Ellen said. 
“T suppose Father Learmonth isn’t in church? I never under- 
stand the bells in a Catholic church. They always seem to me 
to go for a minute or two @ propos of nothing.” 

“That is what they call the Angelus bell. You mean what 
you hear at six o’clock and at noon? Yes, that is it. Listen! 
They are singing.” 

The pair stood still. Through the half open door came the 
sound of voices. 

“Yesterday was ‘All Saints,” Laura whispered. “ Perhaps 
it is because of that.” 
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Miss St. Barbe pointed with her umbrella to the notice- 
board, on which was written: “AZ Souls. The Requiem Mass 
will be at 11 o'clock.” 

“Tt is what they call the Jour des Morts in France. They 
are praying for all the dead. I will go in. Perhaps your 
husband would not like your doing so. Go and walk by the 
sea, child, and when it is over you can call on Father Lear- 
month.” 

But Laura did not like to leave her friend, while across her 
face there came that look of weary pain, so she followed 
Miss St. Barbe into the beautiful little church and knelt down. 
The priest, in black vestments, was in the sanctuary, and all the 
hangings were of the same sombre hue, while yellow tapers 
burned on the altar, and round the catafalque in the centre 
of the church. Father Learmonth was an ardent lover of music, 
and the singing was that of a first-rate choir, and under the 
vaulted roof echoed the solemn strains of the Dees zre: 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Laura gazed with bright, wondering eyes at the burning 
tapers and the novel scene, but Miss St. Barbe bowed her head 
and covered her face with her hands. She hardly moved all the 
service—only raising herself once to listen to the exquisite 
rendering of the glorious plain chant in the Sanctus, and once 
when the Host was lifted up between earth and heaven for the 
souls of the dead. Laura, glancing at her, saw on her face a 
strange and beautiful light. 

“Do you think we could speak to Father Learmonth?” 
Laura asked, when at length, the service being over, the 
attendants retired from the sanctuary, and the echo of the last 
notes of the “ Dead March” had died away on the organ. 

The boy to whom the question was put retired within the 
sacristy, and returned to say that if the ladies would go round 
to the house the Father would join them in a few minutes. 
“He was making his thanksgiving,” the lad said. 

Laura and Miss St. Barbe were shown into the room in 
which the former had had her first interview with Father Lear- 
month. It was a pleasant little apartment, but not so pleasant 
as the one they could see on the opposite side of the passage— 
the doors were open—-and where the November sunshine shone 
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brightly in on a comfortably-spread breakfast-table, while on 
the hearth the embers burned cheerily. 

“Good morning! How do you do?” said Father Learmonth, 
suddenly appearing. “Don’t stay in this cold place. If you 
don’t mind coming into the dining-room, there is a fire there.” 
And he led the way into the pleasant-looking room, on the 
opposite side of the house. The old housekeeper was in the act 
of placing tea and eggs on the snow-white table-cloth. “I hope, 
ma’am,” she said, with a respectful curtsy to Miss St. Barbe 
and Laura, “that you will make his Reverence eat his break- 
fast. It’s noon, and fasting so long is not good for him.” 

“Of course we will, my good friend,” Miss Ellen answered. 
“Father Learmonth, kindly sit down and begin. Do you never 
breakfast till this hour ?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes! 
placed chairs for his guests, he seated himself at the table. 
“Asa rule, at half-past eight. It is only on Sundays, holidays, 


” 


the priest answered when, having 


or any special occasion, when we have a late Mass, like to-day, 
that I have breakfast at this time.” 

“T should have mine before service,” said Laura. 

“It would be more comfortable, perhaps,’ Father Learmonth 
answered, laughing, “but it would be a sortal sin, you see, 
which is rather against it.” 


Laura looked surprised. “ But——” she said, and then she 
stopped. 
“Yes?” smiling as he put the interrogation. 





“It was only ” and then again Mrs. Rodney paused. 

“Only what?” Father Learmonth asked. 

“Only that I was going to say our Lord gave It to His 
Apostles after supper.” 

“ Certainly,” Father Learmonth answered. “ And the Church 





might—I do not say it is the least probable, because there is 
every kind of reason against it—but the Church might to- 
morrow decree that we should for the future celebrate after 
breakfast instead of before, in which case it would be a mortal 
sin the other way round.” 
“T see,’ Miss St. Barbe broke in, “the szz would consist not 
in the eating or drinking, but in the act of disobedience.” 
“Exactly,” Father Learmonth answered, and then, as though 
desirous of turning the subject, asked Mrs. Rodney if anything 
had yet been settled about the reading club. 
“It is about that I have come,’ Laura answered. “ Miss 
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St. Barbe—by the way, I ought to have introduced her before. 
I quite forgot it—I do it now! Miss St. Barbe has made some 
very generous proposals to my husband about it, and I came to 
ask you if you would remember your promise and let me have 
the books.” 

“The ones I have duplicates of—oh, certainly—only too 


pleased—all the more so as your husband kindly voted for 





every one of my amendments yesterday on the Poor Law 
Guardian Committee—one good turn deserves another, eh? 
Those are the books—no! on the bottom shelf. Let me see 
what they are,” the priest said, rising. “ Here—Pickweck Papers, 
David Copperfield—the best book Dickens ever wrote, eh? 
Barnaby Rudge—what a fine description it is of the Gordon 
riots! Vanity Fair/—ah, who will ever speak to us again 
as Thackeray did? Vanity Fair is to all novels what the Bible 
is to other theological works. The Newcomes—don’t you love 
the dear old Colonel? who doesn’t? and who hasn’t cried when 
he answered Adsum when his name was called! I hope we shall 
each one of us be as ready to answer when our turn comes. 
Hallo, what is this—7he Beleaguered City, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Beautiful—beautiful book, but not what a young shopman would 
understand, I suppose—otherwise I would give it you, as I have 
two copies of my own. I was so enchanted with it, I bought 
half a dozen, but I have given three away. You have read it, 
of course?” 

Laura shook her head. 

“Oh! you must certainly do so. It is most curious, weird, 
and beautiful. I fancy she must have built it up on those lines 
cf Longfellow’s, you know : 

I have read in some old marvellous tale 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 
Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood as in an awful dream, 

The army of the Dead. 


That is practically the story. She has dressed it in a modern 
dress—laid the scene in an out-of-the-way French town, a 
cathedral town, and has done it so well, that the whole time you 
are reading, you feel you are reading a French book. The 
characters are wonderfully drawn. M. le Maire is the exact 
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picture of a little French official, with a tremendous idea of 
his own importance. And some of the scenes are exquisite. 
The departure of the citizens in the grey morning, in silence— 
the giving up of the city by the living to the dead, to those who 
comprehend /a wraze signification de la vie. It is a sort of scene 
one can fancy will take place at the end of the world. But I 
mustn't go on like this, or I shall spoil the interest of the tale. 
It won’t do for the reading-room. It would be over the heads 
of the young fellows, but will you accept it, Mrs. Rodney? Nay, 
there is nothing good about it. I have my own copy. See, 
there it is, in that case. It is just the sort of book for All Souls. 
By-and-bye, when my day’s work is done, I shall take it out and 
read it by the firelight. It is some time since I have looked at 
it, and it will be suitable just now, when all our thoughts are 
with—not Messieurs les Morts of Semur alone, but with the 
great host who have gone before, those who comprehend /a wraie 
signification de la vie, as the letters of fire, which came and went, 
on the door of the great Cathedral said. But I am forgetting, 
you don’t know the tale.” 

Laura took the book. “It is very kind of you,” she said. 

“I am impatient to read it,” Miss St. Barbe said. “Child, I 
shall borrow it from you at once. Like Father Learmonth, I have 
a fancy to read it in the twilight to-day, too. It is a beautiful 
day in your Church, Father Learmonth. I have long thought 
so. I shall come every year to hear that service we have just 
listened to. I like that grand, plain, stately music of yours. It 
is full of reverence. Man’s puny vanity has no part in those 
Gregorian tones. In the days of my youth I used to hear them 
in the great Cathedrals in France. That doctrine of your Church 
—the doctrine of Purgatory—affea/s to me. There were plenty 
of people who went to church yesterday, All Saints, and found 
comfort in it, [ have no doubt; but for me that is not possible. 
The great shining throng, with their crowns and their triumphs ! 
—it is difficult to think of many of those whom we have loved 
right well being among them yet. Il’e hope—we pray—nay, we 
believe, that some day, purified from the stains of earth, they 
will take part in it all; but to go direct from earth—to pass 
straight into the presence of an all-perfect God, we cannot but 
feel it is uxfitting.” 

Miss St. Barbe stopped. She was unusually excited. Never 
since she had known her, had Laura seen her the least like it. 
Once her voice all but failed her, when she said the words, 
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“those we have loved right well.” Her breath seemed to come 
and go, then in a moment she was different—she put out her 
hand as she said, “direct from earth—s/raight into the presence 
of an all-perfect God,” and twice over she repeated the last word, 
“unfitting.” 

If Laura had not heard her story, she would not have known 
what to make of her just then; as it was, she understood. 

With Father Learmonth it was different. He had not sat in his 
confessional for twenty years for nothing. He knew in a moment 
what it was. She has loved some one who has forgotten God, 
he thought. Poor soul! Poor soul! And he could bring her 
such comfort, if only he might. What would not the grand 
Sacrifice of the Mass offered for Aer dead be to such a one! He 
glanced at the handsome face—handsome always, doubly so just 
then, with that extraordinary look upon it, as though she owned 
to something that was a pain to her, but which she would not 
for an instant deny, because to do so would be untrue. 

“You think as we do on the subject,” Mr. Learmonth said, 
gently. He had forgotten his breakfast, from which he had 
risen, to look for the book which had given rise to the discussion, 
and was standing before the fire. 

“T think as you do,” Miss Ellen said. 

“ But does it not—surely it Laura stopped. 

“It does what?” Father Learmonth asked. 

“T mean, it seems to me that this doctrine of Purgatory 
implies that the Atonement was insufficient.” 

“ Nay, surely not,” Father Learmonth answered, quickly. “ The 
Precious Blood—one drop of the Precious Blood was more than 
enough to cancel the sins of ten thousand worlds. Purgatory has 
nothing to do with a deficiency in the Atonement. We suffer 
there because we have failed to avail ourselves of all that our 





Lord has done.” 
“T see what you mean,” Laura answered, thoughtfully, “ but 


still I do not like the doctrine of Purgatory. It seems to me— 
how shall I put it ?—well, for instance, I could not dear if I had 
lost any one dear to me, to think of them suffering.” 

“Do you not love any one in ¢#zs world?” Father Learmonth 
asked, with a quiet smile. 

“In this world!” echoed Laura. “Of course,” rather in- 
dignantly. 

“And do you not very often have to think of them in pain 


and suffering ?” 
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“Yes, but then one can go to them—one can help them to 
bear it, and so forth.” 

“Not necessarily. Again and again, my dear child, it has 
happened that two persons, who have loved each other devotedly 
—whose very existence seems to have been bound up in each 
other, have yet been compelled to spend their whole lives apart, 
divided perhaps by thousands of miles of land and sea—have 
had to de apart. You have known, too, perhaps that this loved 
one has had always to do, we will say, some work absolutely 
uncongenial, to live among people distasteful in every way, 
finally, perhaps to suffer for years bodily pain—it may even be 
torture—yet you have loved them just as well. You have bowed 





your head, saying, God must know best. And so forth. Very 
likely you have been able to do nothing for this person. Well, 
if you were a Catholic, and you believed some soul dear to you 
was in Purgatory, you could never be in this state—every hour 
of the day you would be able to assist them.” 

“How?” It was Miss St. Barbe who asked the question, 
not Laura. She bent a little forward in her eagerness. 

“How!” echoed Father Learmonth. “In a hundred ways. 
By daily, by hourly prayer—by offering up whatever it may be 
we are called on to suffer, for the departed—above all, we have 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass which is being continually 
offered up every half-hour of the twenty-four in some part of 
the world or other.” 

“Ah! that is a doctrine in which I can have no sympathy,” 
Miss St. Barbe said, shaking her head. 

“Or I,” Laura answered. 

“And yet look where you will among the Fathers you find 
it laid down in no uncertain tones. Is not what I said just now 
an exact fulfilment, too, of the prophecy of Malachias: ‘ For from 
the rising of the sun even to the going down My Name is great 
among the Gentiles’—the Gentiles, mind you, who were outcasts 
when Malachias spoke—‘and in every place there is sacrifice, 
and there is offered to My Name a clean oblation, for My Name 
is great among the Gentiles, saith the ,Lord of hosts.’ It was 
to be altogether different from the bloody sacrifices of the Old 
Law, you see, it was to be a clean oblation. In the Old Testa- 
ment we read that Melchisedec offered sacrifices of bread and 
wine. Mark how important it is then that David declares that 
our Divine Lord is to be what ?—a priest. according to the order 
of Melchisedec. He was to sacrifice under the form of bread 
and wine!” 
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“T had not thought of that before,’ Miss St. Barbe answered, 
thoughtfully. “I own since you mention it, I am struck with 
that prophecy. I must consider about that.” 

“But surely St. Paul—it is St. Paul I think,” said Laura, 
“says that there is ove sacrifice—the Sacrifice of the Cross!” 

“Certainly,” Father Learmonth answered, with a smile. “ The 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the Sacrifice of the Cross are one. 
The only difference is the manner of the offering. As I said 
just now, this is the sacrifice foretold by Malachias. The Sacrifice 
of the Cross was a db/oody sacrifice—the Sacrifice of the Altar 
an unbloody one. Under the form of the Host our Lord abides 
in the tabernacle on our altars night and day. Under the Old 
Law everything was a ¢yfe of what was to come—hence with 
the Jews He abode in the Holy of Holies in a spiritual manner 
—it was an image of the Real Presence which was to be ours 
after the coming of our Divine Lord. He is there to hear all 
our wants. If you will study the Holy Gospels you will see 
how again and again He turns to this subject—the stress He 
lays upon it—it is the very crown, as it were, of His love. 
“With desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with you.” Why 
this importance—this great desire, if it were nothing but a 
memorial of His Passion—a mere ceremony of eating a piece 
of bread and drinking a little wine. How any one for an 
instant can take this view passes my comprehension. To talk 
of His speaking sfzritually might be possible if there were one 
or even two allusions to the Sacrament of the Altar, but when 
the whole Gospels are crammed with references—when again 
and again our Lord returns to it—when St. Paul lays it down 
in language which no man can say is not clear. ‘ Therefore 
whosoever shall eat this bread or drink this chalice unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord—eating and 
drinking judgment to himself, not discerning the Body of the 
Lord!’ Wonderful—wonderful.” 

Father Learmonth seemed to have forgotten his hearers as 
he had forgotten his breakfast. He stood still, gazing out of 
the window at the great Common, and the grey sea with the 
dim distant horizon beyond. 

It was Miss St. Barbe who broke the silence at last. “I had 
not thought of it like that before,” she said; “but it would 
require great faith—great faith to believe it—faith such as I am 
never likely to possess.” 

“Why?” Father Learmonth asked. 
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“Why! because it is beyond me.” 

“You believe in Jesus Christ. He can give you faith—you 
acknowledge Him the Son of God?” 

“ Certainly—all members of the Church of England do so.” 

Father Learmonth smiled. “ Are you gute sure of that? I 
have read strange teachings from the occupants of the pulpits of 
the Broad school generally, and in Lai A/undi there are indeed 
some—well, shall I say curious statements? But that by the 
creed of the Church of England they shou/d believe it, I quite 
allow. I do not think that Mr. Rodney ’’—with a gentle little 
smile— “teaches that the Church of England is comprehensive 
enough to hold those who deny it, but all the same she does 
contain men who practically deny the Divinity, and who yet 
occupy her pulpits.” 

“Then it is a disgrace to them that they should do so,” 
Laura said. 

“Quite so, but no one interferes. What can you do? Forgive 
me—it was not I who raised this discussion—but it is not only 
one doctrine that is doubtful in your Church, but all.” 

“Nay, nay!” exclaimed Miss St. Barbe. 

“Surely. Think of it—the Gorham Judgment left the result 
of Baptism an open question. Manning quitted your Church on 
that judgment. Baptismal regeneration, dear lady, must surely 
be a tremendous truth, or of all superstitions one of the most 
absurd. Look at your divisions—go into a Ritualist church in 
London—you will hear the doctrine of our Church, of the Real 
Presence, preached, and go next into an Evangelical church, 
and you will hear it declared of all errors, of all idolatries, the 
most damnable. It was an acquaintance of mine who has since 
published the story of the sermon he heard as a Protestant at 
the time he was a Ritualist in an Evangelical Church. ‘Real 
Presence,’ said the preacher, ‘I believe in a Real Absence!’” 

“Ah! but you are not quite fair,” exclaimed Miss St. Barbe. 
“A priest in your Church might get up and preach something 
that was contrary to your creed.” 

“He might,” said Father Learmonth, “ but what would happen 
—he would be wxfrocked—before he began to speak he would 
have ceased to be a Catholic—after his sermon he would be 
excommunicated—he would be a Protestant—would be outside 
the pale of the Catholic Church, and if he died then “ 

“ But,” exclaimed Miss St. Barbe, “that is what I dislike in 
your Church—you are so narrow-minded. I admire Mr. Rodney’s 
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doctrine concerning the Church of England—that it is compre- 
hensive cnough to hold us all, differ as we may on many things. 
Here is this child here who dislikes the idea of Purgatory, while 
to me it is a comfort. I believe in Purgatory, she disbelieves in 
it, yet we are both members of the Church of England.” 

“And you can reconcile this attitude of yours to your 
conscience?” Father Learmonth asked, quietly. 

“Ves.” 

“ And that in the face of your Article which declares Purga- 
tory a fond thing, vainly invented, repugnant to the word 
of God? You thought it disgraceful of a Ritualist clergyman 
to preach Transubstantiation and remain in the Church of 
England. Yet why is it more disgraceful of him to break one 
of the Articles he promised to teach, than for you to express 
your disbelief in another?” 

“But I don’t know that I ever have expressed, or that I am 
called on to express belief in the Thirty-nine Articles,” said 
Miss St. Barbe. “ Nothing was said about them at my Baptism 
or Confirmation.” 

“Answer me this? Are they, or are they zof, the doctrine 
of the Church of England as by law established?” asked 
Father Learmonth, almost sternly. 

Miss St. Barbe threw her head back, smiled, but remained 
perfectly silent. 

“Are they not subscribed to by every clergyman at his 
ordination ?” Father Learmonth went on. 

Miss St. Barbe rose. “ Laura, it is time for us to go home. 
No, don’t suppose for a soment, Father Learmonth, that I own 
myself beaten. I don't. I shall go home and ¢4zxzké, and when 
I have got my answer ready, I shall return. Of course I can’t 
answer you straight off, because controversy is not my trade— 
it is yours—it’s what you are here for.” 

“T beg your pardon,” laughed Father Learmonth, “I am here 
to attend to my own flock, and if any one wants instruction, I 
am ready to give it. But you will forgive my saying so, dear 
lady—was it not you who began the discussion ?” 

“What annoying men you Popish priests are! However, in 
return for your beautiful service I forgive you. I shall come 
back next ‘ All Souls’ day’ to hear it again. I shall come back 
before, because I am going home to read up everything, and 
then when I have got my facts I shall return and confound you 


with my wisdom.” 
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“[ shall be delighted to see you,” the little, grey-haired 
priest answered, laughing. “I declare you have made me forget 
my breakfast in the argument. No! No! Mrs. Rodney— 
indeed you shall not !—what, carry that heap of books! I will 
leave them myself this afternoon. Nothing would zvduce me to 
let you carry them. You may have the Beleaguered City, because 
I understand Miss St. Barbe wishes to read it, but the rest I will 
bring or send. Good-bye. God bless you. I may say that, 
you know, Popish priest as I am, because, as Pio Nono said to 
the Prince of Wales when he bade His Royal Highness kneel 
down before him: “An old man’s blessing will do no one any 
harm.” 

“The idea of your calling yourself an old man,” Miss 
St. Barbe said, and then with a few more kind words the party 
broke up, and Laura and Miss St. Barbe made their way across 
the broad common-land almost in silence. 


A fortnight after the visit above-spoken of the Reading Room 
was opened. After his interview with Miss St. Barbe, Mr. Rodney 
went across the Common, and saw old Captain Pattinson, and 
after that one or two other gentlemen, and then he went to such 
of his parishioners as he thought likely to assist, after which 
he hired two rooms in the High Street, close to Dunstable’s 
Brewery, and the thing was practically done. The walls he 
adorned with two or three battle-pieces, and a couple of book- 
cases, the shelves of which, with the exception of those on 
which stood the volumes sent by Father Learmonth, were at 
present empty, but the two tables were well littered with daily 
and weekly papers. Miss St. Barbe met the priest in the town 
one day and brought him in to see the rooms. 

“Of course they are not like yours,” she said. “We have 
no Lady Littleton to do things for us, but / am satisfied.” 

“They are extremely nice,” Father Learmonth replied. “I 
am delighted to think that the young men of the town should 
have such a pleasant resort on a winter’s evening. I will make 
you a present for this room. You have only seen the outside 
of our Institute, haven’t you? I thought so. Well, there is a 
picture in the reading-room which I gave. I will give a duplicate 
to the club. No Englishman’s club should be without one.” 

Father Learmonth was as good as his word. The same 
evening Mr. Rodney received a large picture of the Queen, 
handsomely framed, and which he hung up in the place of 
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honour in the room which looked into the quiet old High 
Street. After a few nights the place was crammed, and the 
temper of the Gubbins and Randles was at boiling-point. 

The Rector was pleased with the success of the reading- 
rooms, but presiding there a couple of evenings during the week 
was certainly rather a trial to him. The winter was a busy 
time at Littleton. There was a coal society and a soup kitchen, 
both set up by Mr. Rodney, as well as a clothing club over which 
Laura presided. She was up early, stitching, and it was often 
late before she went to bed, cutting out and preparing for the 
next day’s work. And with each club they had the same 





difficulty to encounter—the hostility of the extreme Ritualists, 
and their opponents the Evangelicals. Whatever they could say 
to wound Mrs. Rodney they did—whatever they could do to 
injure Mr. Rodney they did. But Duncan was not easily beaten. 
In the exd things would come right. That which tried him 
most was the pain the opposition gave Laura. He could not 
bear to see the grey eyes grow troubled—could not bear that 
her little acts of courtesy and attempted friendliness should be 
repulsed. He was sensitive about her, and people found this 
out. Miss Gubbins was the first to do so, and then she and 
her brother lent themselves to this new thing. The young 
gentleman had never forgotten Laura’s coldness when he had 
attempted to flirt with her, and he therefore threw himself with 
ardour into the matter. So all that the pair could say and do 
that was likely to annoy, they did. They took to laughing at 
people who said Mrs. Rodney was pretty—they turned up their 
noses at little texts and things which she painted, and which 
they came across in the houses of the poor folk, and the wards 
of the infirmary. They laughed at her simple frocks, and made 
disparaging remarks about her. She was twenty, but she looked 
at times very childlike, and they said she did this on purpose— 
that she got herself up to look childlike because she fancied it 
was attractive. They declared that “they knew for a fact” that 
the beautiful red lips were painted. They said and did every- 
thing that they could to pain the Rector and his wife, and all 
the time they read their Bible and studied their Luglesh 
Catholic’s Vade Mecum, and in church, crossed and prostrated 
themselves, “stood on their heads,” as Miss Ellen styled it, and 
believed that they were very religious. 

But Mr. Rodney held on his way, and hoped for better 
Whatever he did was wrong. 


things. It was a weary struggle. 
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The Ritualists called him a deist, and the Evangelicals, having 
heard that half the books at the reading-room were presented by 
Father Learmonth, declared that he was no better than a Jesuit 
in disguise. Moreover, he had been seen going into the priest’s 
house on the Green. What better proof could be offered than 
that? There was a letter in the Létéleton Observer, signed 
“O.B,” saying that the time for speaking out had come—that 
the cry of room for all in the Church of England had been part 
of the plot of this emissary of those who, if they could, would 
relight the fires of Smithficld—and ending by inviting all loyal 
members cf the Church of England to a meeting in the 
Assembly Rooms the next night but one, when “ startling dis- 
closures would be made.” Duncan read the Ietter in his study, 
and in spite of his annoyance, laughed heartily. Miss St. Barbe, 
who was sitting with Laura, came down to see what the 
matter was—Laura in a dark blue serge, and Miss St. Barbe 
in the mourning dress she always wore now, with the little 
touch of white in her bonnet. Mr. Rodney read the letter 
to them. 

“Ts it not shameful ?” Laura asked, looking up at her friend, 
and then across at her husband. If they had been alone she 
would have gone to him and tried to comfort him, but with 
Miss St. Barbe there, she could not do this. The Rector saw 
what she was thinking, and smiling, went across and stood with 
his hands on her shoulders. 

“It is Oliver Barker,” he said. “ I ought to know his style by 
now. I shan’t answer it. The whole thing is so absurd.” 

The next night but one was the meeting. Mr. Oliver Barker 
took the chair, and his sister, old Mrs. Randle, sat beside him. 
The junior churchwarden made a long, rambling speech, in which 
he said all was now clear—it had been a clever move, but like all 
that came from that quarter, there had been the infallible false 
step which had led to detection. When Mr. Rodney—perhaps 
he ought to say Father Rodney or Brother Rodney, he really 
didn’t know which was the correct term—was appointed, he 
came among them, telling them a strange doctrine, and one 
which they who stood by the good old Church of England and 
were loyal to her, would never consent to, namely, that there 
was room within her walls for all men. He did not allow it. 
There was no room for those who denied the glorious Protestant 
truths, which it was the duty of the Church of England as by 
law established to teach—those Protestant truths for which 
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their forefathers perished in the flames, at the hands of Bloody 
Mary. He heard some dissent. Did that mean that there were 
any there, who did not glory in their Protestantism? He was 
sorry to hear those replies. It told him that Jesuit spies were 
round him. He gloried in being a Protestant. It was his first 
waking thought in the morning—his last at night,“I am a 
Protestant.” What had Protestantism done for them? He 
would tell them—it had won Trafalgar and Waterloo! Question 
did they say? It was the question. The Rector said there was 
room for all in the Established Church, and he denied it. He 
said there was no room for those who were untrue to the glorious 
Protestant traditions to which the Church of England was heir. 
The Rector had not thrown off his disguise yet. Only last 
Sunday he had preached on this theory of his, but there had 
been the false step. IJVAy was he so anxious to preach this 
doctrine of room for all—he would tell them why—it was 
because in time he might introduce among them the doctrines 
of Popery. If that wasn’t so, let them explain why it was that 
Mr. Rodney was so thick with the Catholic priest. Did they 
know this—that every book on the shelves of the reading-room 
which the Rector had founded, had been given to him for that 
purpose by the priest himself? Was there any one representing 
the Rector there? Good. Captain Pattinson said he did. 
Well, he challenged Captain Pattinson to deny the fact. He 
couldn’t do it. Look at him. He was dumb!—dumb!—and 
well he might be. Wait a moment—he hadn't finished yet. 
There was something more. Did they know that, that man— 
that emissary from the Pope—had, with the support of 
Mr. Rodney, succeeded in getting round the guardians of their 
Incurables Home, and was now allowed to go in and out, 
and turn away the eyes of those poor sufferers from a dying 
Saviour, and tell them instead to look at the bones of a saint, 
he supposed. Much good the saint’s bones would do a dying 
man. Mr. Rodney had shown his hand. He posed as a liberal 
man, but in reality, he was the child of the Scarlet Lady, who 
was drunk with the blood of those glorious martyrs who died in 
the flames of Smithfield. They had had enough of this sort of 
thing. They didn’t want a man as Rector who told them from 
the pulpit that that Blessed Book, the Word of God, was false, 
and that the world was not made in six days. It was so made. 
The Blessed Book said it, and that was enough for him. They 
didn’t want a man as Rector who was hand and glove with every 
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in young Mr.Gubbins. As soon as the latter had recovered, he 
went about everywhere, declaring that they would fit up their 
dining-room as an oratory, have their own clergyman, and do as 
they liked. The warfare was so bitter, that in the end, both 
partics quite forgot about Mr. Rodney. Opposition mectings 
were held, a few windows were broken, and in the midst of the 
storm Duncan Rodney, having pressed one lingering kiss on 
Laura’s lips, got into his cab, and was driven to the station. 

It was a cold, snowy afternoon, and he felt, as he paced up 
and down the platform at Farm Junction, while waiting for the 
down express to Carswell, more like a boy going back to school 
than anything else. His comfort was that Miss St. Barbe had 
promised to stay with Laura till his return next day. At all 
events, she would be taken care of, and not allowed to mope. 

Faster and faster came the snow. It came down so thickly 
now that he could scarcely see Alondale, the seat of Lord 
Littleton. Through the blinding showers he could just dis- 
tinguish the beautiful Cathedral, rising from among the fast 
whitening roofs, but that was all. The train was very late. 
It was due at Carswell at 3.50, but it was long past five when 
he reached his destination, and found himself in the little 
omnibus, turning out of Smith Street, into the quiet, sombre 
Close. A few minutes later, and they were at the Palace. 

The Bishop was out, having gone on business to the seat of 
a Cabinet Minister near Carswell. He would be back to dinner, 
the staid butler said, as he showed Mr. Rodney to his room. 
There was a blazing fire, and things were very comfortable. He 
unpacked his portmanteau, and then sat, thinking of the old 
days when he came to Carswell for his Bishop’s examination, 
and later for his ordination. When it was dinner-time he went 
down to the drawing-room. The kindly little old Bishop was 
there, in a chair close to the fire, and near him was his wife, 
Mrs. Keppel, and their two daughters, pleasant girls, the 
youngest of whom was rather pretty. And there were also 
present the Rev. Mr. Seymour, the Bishop’s chaplain ; and the 
Honourable and Reverend Canon Anson, a slight, grey, kindly 
oachelor, very fond of music. The Rector took in the second 
liss Keppel, and the meal was altogether pleasant. After 
dinner, too, the Bishop made a good host, and Mr. Rodney 
forgot for a time the disagreeable reason of his summons. It 
was only when bidding good-night that he was reminded of it 
by the Bishop saying to his chaplain : 
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and tell us all about Littleton.” 


you 





celebrating the Holy Mass. 


extreme men will be our ruin.” 


The Rector felt lonely in his big room. 
long while at his young wife’s picture, which he had brought 
with him. Even after he had put out his light he lay a great 
time before he slept. He kept hearing the Cathedral clock 
chiming quarter after quarter. It brought the old days back— 
before he was ordained, when his heart was full of hope because 
of this doctrine that he was going to preach, that the wideness 
of the Church of England was such that within her walls there 
was room for almost all to live in peace. He had preached this 
doctrine ever since he had come to Littleton, but peace—well, 
the peace had not come to the inhabitants yet. 

“It is very unfortunate—very unfortunate indeed,’ the 
Bishop said, standing before the library fire and rubbing his 
hands together. ‘Pray don’t think, Mr. Rodney, I am blaming 
far from it. I know it’s a difficult post. 
been there I have had packets of letters at different times. Now, 
can't you think of any way to pacify these people ?” 

“T can resign my living, if you mean that, my lord.” 

“By no means—by no means. I should refuse your resigna- 
tion. Littleton has always been one of those places which are 
an endless source of trouble. Dear me! when poor Barwell was 
alive, the disputcs which went on every time a /ocum tenens was 
appointed, would have been amusing if they had not been so 
scandalous. Just hand me those papers, Seymour. 
is a letter from one of your parishioners—Iet me see, what does 
he sign himself?—yes, here it is—“Ignatius Gubbins.” He 
writes to me about once a month, so that now Seymour does 
nothing but acknowledge the letters. Just listen to this last one 


gentleman,” Mr. Rodney answered, with a smile. 



































“T dare say, after breakfast to-morrow, Mr. Rodney will come 


He looked for a 


Since you have 


Now here 


I would therefore urge upon you, my lord, that it is your solemn 
duty, holding the sacred office that you do, to rid the diocese of one 
who scarcely hides that he is at heart but a mere deist! 
myself, nurtured from my cradle in Catholic doctrines, your lordship 
may imagine the pain that it is to me to see such an one as Mr. Rodney 


To one like 


What does the man mean by such an expression! No such 
service is known in the Church of England. 
Article utterly repudiates it. It’s terrible—terrible! These 


The Thirty-first 


“T really don't think your lordship need trouble about this 


“He is an 
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excitable young man, subject to some kind of nervous disorder, 
and not a very important person, except perhaps in the eyes of 
himself and a few other people.” 

“Hem! Well,” turning, as he spoke, over the pile of papers, 
“here is another. Now this appears to be from a gentleman of 
the very opposite school : 


I pray your lordship [he writes], to send among us one who will 
preach the pure Gospel, and nothing but the Gospel. We want a 
Protestant minister, not a Popish priest, as was the last /ocum fenens 
during the life of the late Rey. Mr. Barwell, or a practical atheist, as is 
our present incumbent. 


That letter is signed by a Mr. Oliver Barker. I’ve heard from 
him too before. Really, these people are very ignorant. They 
seem to think I can dismiss a clergyman from his living, just as I 
can dismiss my butler. Atheist! Such exaggerations carry their 
own refutation. I answered that letter myself, and those were 
the very words I used—the very words. Then we have these 
articles, and this correspondence in the Le¢tlefon Observer. 
Really, it is very annoying—very annoying indeed.” 

“T have already intimated to your lordship that I am willing 
to resign, if you think the interests of the Church will be 
advanced thereby. I am a poor man, and I am a married man. 
I do not disguise from you that I scarcely know what I shall do, 
still——” Mr. Rodney stopped. His heart sank. For himself 
he cared nothing. But Laura—Laura, who was so delicate, who 
needed every care and comfort that he could command ! 

“My dear sir, I have already told you,” exclaimed the 
Bishop, “that I should not accept your resignation. I am aware 
of your hard work among the poor folk at Littleton. I know 
more about that than you think. In sending for you I had no 
intention of reprimanding you. I merely want to /a/é things 
over. Suppose for a moment, I did accept your resignation, 
how much better off should I be? In offering you Littleton, I 
had the state of the place clearly before me. I knew of the 
divisions in it. If you were out of it, whom could I hope to send 
with any prospect of peace? If a High Churchman, what would 
Mr. Oliver Barker and his party say? If a Low Churchman, 
how about our friend with the nervous disorder, who attends the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in his parish church, and then 
writes to me of the ‘Holy Mass’! No, my dear sir, a man like 

you, committed to no particular school of thought, a man who 
VOL. XCI. cc 
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understands as you do how comprchensive is our Church—that, 





indeed, is our chief glory, [ think—a man like you is our one 
hope of peace. But the struggle will be a long one, I fear. 
You will have to keep a stout heart. And now pray dismiss 
any other idea from your mind as to your invitation here, except 
that I wish to take counsel with you.” 

Mr. Rodney thanked the Bishop for his kindness. He had, 
he said, a suggestion to make, but he was not sure whether it 
would be convenient to his lordship. He would suggest that 
the Bishop should come over from a Saturday to Monday and 
preach to the people, lending his support to his—the Rector’s 
side. Then Duncan paused. 

There was a silence in the library for a minute or so, broken 
mly by the quiet flicker of the fire. Outside the Palace gardens 
were deep in snow, and the fir-trees, in their delicate white dress, 
looked very pretty indeed. The little Bishop crossed his knees, 
gently slapped the calf of his right | 
the fire thoughtfully. 

“What do you think, Seymour?” he said at length. 


eg, frowned and stared 


“T think Mr. Rodney’s is a good idea, my lord. At all events, 
it will put an end to these ceaseless letters first from one party 
then from another.” 

“ Seymour thinks he sees his way to lightening his epistolary 
labours,” laughed the good-natured fittle Bishop, whose chaplain 
had eu given the very reply he didn’t want him to give. “ Well, 
well, I suppose it must be done. Give notice of it next Sunday 
—say ? will be there the one after. I will preach in the morning 
on some general topic, and, do you have afternoon or evening 
service? Afternoon, ch? Well, I will preach then on the 
situation of affairs. Let me see, what is the name of the hotel?” 

‘I hope your lordship will condescend to put up with our 
simple ways, and make use of our spare room,” Mr. Rodney said. 

“T shall be very pleased—very pleased indeed. I hate a hotel. 
And Mr. Rodney, pray ask Mrs. Rodney to make no difference 
be 


for me.” 
Duncan thanked the Bishop. He was pleased at his coming. 


Laura would, of course, be startled, but in the end the little 


excitement would be good for her. So, after a few more words, 
it was scttled that the Bishop should arrive at Littleton on the 
evening of Saturday weck, by the train which reached there at 
7.25 p.m. 

“He is very simple in all his habits—very simple indeed, I 
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may say. You needn’t put yourself out at all, but he does like 
a glass or two of port wine after dinner. I thought I'd just give 
you the hint,” Mr. Seymour said, when wishing Mr. Rodney 
sood-bye. The Rector promised that the port wine should be 
all right, and then put himself into the little omnibus, and was 
driven away through the quiet Close; while the bell was sounding 
for afternoon service. 

“More snow coming,’ said the conductor of the yellow 
omnibus, pointing towards the north, as they rattled under the 
arch leading into Smith Street. The sky behind the great spire 
was black as ink. Long before the Rector reached Farn 
Junction, the conductor’s prophecy was fulfilled. It was nearer 
eight than seven when the Rector reached Littleton, and it was 
with difficulty he obtained a cab at the station. The wind was 
rising and the snow was drifting. 

‘My darling!” he said again and again, as he pressed Laura 
to himself the moment they were i. the drawing-room, -and 
kissed the red lips, which struck him as a trifle too fevered to 
be healthy. 

‘Iam so glad to see you. Oh! Duncan, the time has seemed 
so long,’ and the brown head rested against the Rector’s broad 
chest and the grey cyes looked up at him. 

How beautiful is such a home-coming—such a meeting! 
only who have experienced it know what it means, but 

lesola 
The stil 
1s which seem so empty—the thought of the /as¢ time you 


tion if He who is all wise takes away the loved 
| house—the servants alone to welcome you—the 





arrived, when her voice called you—the picture in the corner 
which you dare not look at—the—but I need not go on. Those 
whose hearts and homes are desolate know what I mean. None 
pra can fully. 

“The Bishop coming !—co one to stay in this house! 
Laura exclaimed, when, as they were sitting at table after dinner, 
the Rector finished the story of his visit to Carswell. “That 
ought to put everything straight. When they see he is on your 
side, they will not go on as they have done. But oh! Duncan, 
do you think we shall be able to do things properly for him? 
Jane 7s so stupid, and yet so willing!” 

‘Poor Jane! Don't fidget, littke woman,” Duncan answered, 
and told his wife of the Bishop's simple habits. “And Laura, 
if things are not so easily sct right, as you anticipate, you must 


not be cast down. It’s up-hill work—up-hill work. It's your 
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duty to keep a bright face, or else I shall lose hope. If the 
people did but know how I /oxg for peace with High and Low 
—how I care nothing for their divisions, save only for those 
whose extreme opinions I regard as dishonest to the Church 
of England.” 

“T will try and help you, Duncan,” Laura answered, and 
then they went upstairs to the drawing-room fcr music, they 
said. 

But after all they forgot it. They went to look out of the 
window at the broad, white Common, visible even in the darkness, 
with that great pall of snow upon it. And then they went and 
sat on the sofa, and passed the winter evening as many an 
evening of their courtship had been passed, in doing nothing, 
content to be together. There was nothing to show that that 
night had anything very special about it. The fire burned 
brightly on the hearth, the room looked pretty in the softly- 
shaded lamplight, yet for all that it was the last evening of 
their perfect earthly happiness. Surely it is a loving as well as 
a wise hand, reader, that has drawn the misty veil across the 
future. 


























Reviews. 


I.—ZXODUS AND LEVITICUS.! 

THE editors of the Cursus Scripture Sacre were well advised 
in entrusting the historical books of the Old Testament to 
Father von Hummelaucr. Jt was important that a subject- 
matter so important should be dealt with by a writer well versed 
in all the latest research, with an acute perception of real 
difficulties, and a spirit of boldness as well as caution in dis- 
cussing them. That Father von Hummelauer possesses these 
qualifications will be readily admitted by all who have studied 
his commentaries. 

The first thought of modern readers on taking up such a 
commentary as this will be to inquire what view the writer 
takes of the authorship and literary character of the Pentateuch. 
As in the commentary on Genesis, so in the volume before us, 
they will find very little on this much debated question. Of 
course the Cursus Scripture Sacre has its introductory volumes, 
in which the critical theories are examined by Father Cornely. 
But Father von Hummelauer is not silent through any wish 
to suppress his own personal opinions, It is merely that he 
takes the sensible course of giving the first place to minute 
exegesis. When theories of composition rest on internal 
evidence, a searching exegesis of every passage and phrase is 
an indispensable preliminary to safe inference. Take for 
instance the comparison between Exodus iii. I—15, and 
Exodus v. 22—vi. 8. Are these duplicated accounts of the 
same Theophany, or are they two distinct Theophanies, the 
second marking a progress and further stage of the transactions 
commenced in the first. This is a question which can be 
satisfactorily answered only by a detailed exegesis, and yet on 
the answer to it depends the answer to the further question, 
whether the two passages require to be referred to different 
authors. We must wait therefore the completion of the author’s 


1 Cursus Scripture Sacre. Comment. in Exodum et Leviticum. Auctore 
P. Francisco de Hummelauer, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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commentaries on Numbcrs and Deuteronomy (Josue and Judges 
are already done) before we press him for a judgment on the 
current theories. 

Meanwhile he starts a very striking theory on a subordinate 
point connected with the matter of Exodus and Leviticus (which 
he classes together as forming one whole). The theory is that in 
these early historical books some important facts are passed 
over in silence for an intentional purpose, facts which on this 





account we should never have known of, were it not for certain 
incidental statements through which they leak out. What, as 
regards the two books before us, Father von Hummelauer has 
especially in view in this connection, is the apparent existence, 
prior to the institution of the Aaronic priesthood, of an older 
and likewise organized priesthood among the Israelites. He 
calls attention to the mention of priests in Exodus xix. 22, 24, 
the consecration of the Aaronic priesthood not being recorded 
till Leviticus viii—x. These previous priests are spoken of in 
terms implying that they were a sufficiently numerous class, 
and from Exodus xvi. 34; Xxwxiil. 7, we gather that they, like 
their successors, had their tabernacle, in which the pot of manna 
was preserved as a testimony. That these passages all refer 
to an earlier priesthood and its modes of worship, has been 
held by other writers. What is special in Father von Humme- 
lauer’s theory is that he claims to discover in them a key to the 
solution of much else in the history of the Exodus. Arguing 
that this earlier priesthood would not have been set aside for 
another unless they had been guilty of some offence, he con- 
jectures that they had been deeply implicated in the idolatrous 
practices of the chosen race whilst in Egypt, and that during 
the wanderings they had formed the nucleus of the rebellious- 
ness against the rule of Moses and the execution of the Divine 
commands. It was they, he thinks, who led the great move- 
ment of Exodus xxxii., and they who finally perished in the 
stern act of punishment which followed. Father von Humme- 
lauer even suggests that these faithless priests may have 
belonged to the tribe of Manasses, the first-born son of Joseph, 
and that possibly this was the reason why the tribe of Manasses 
was so hardly dealt with, its territory, and hence its forces, being 
divided by the Jordan. 

We call attention to this theory, not as wishing to express 
any judgment about it, but as prominent in Father von Humme- 
lauer's commentary, and deserving of consideration. 
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2.—SIX LESSONS ON THE GOSPELS.! 


M. Victor Lecoffre is bringing out some valuable little 
volumes in his various series, and the name of the Abbé 
Batiffol on the cover of these Sr Lecons sur les Evangiles is 
an indication to readers that they will find something within 
well worth reading. M. Batiffol is a professor at the Institut 
Catholique de Paris, and his Six Lessons were the introductory 
lectures of a course intended for young girls. His desire was 
to expound, as simply and inte!lligibly as possible, the problems 
which confront the student as soon as he begins to examine 
carefully the structure and literary character of the Four 
Gospels. We say Four Gospels, but M. Batiffol seems half 
inclined to treat as genuine the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews which St. Jerome found and translated. That it 
dates back to the earliest times is recognized, but he surmises 
that it may have been the Gospel used by the disciples of 
St. James of whom mention is made in Acts xxi. 2, and who 
after the destruction of Jerusalem fled to Pella. Consistently 
with this conjecture he departs somewhat from the common 
view in pronouncing the Gospel of St. Matthew to have been 
written for the use, not of the Palestinian, but of the Hellenist 
Jews. The chief argument for this conclusion is from the fact 
that Greek, the language of the Hellenists, is the language in 
which the first Gospel was written—for the author is opposed 
to the theory of a Hebrew original. 

As regards the Synoptic Problem, the author holds that the 
oral tradition theory is insufficient as an adequate explanation 
of the close verbal resemblances and differences between the 
Synoptic Gospels. His solution is that Mark was the earliest 
of our Gospels, and that Matthew and Luke used Mark as their 
principal source, but had likewise another written source now 
lost, whence they drew the portions which are in both of 
them, but not in Mark. This other source he considers was 
a collection of our Lord’s sayings rather than a record of events. 
To explain the Johannine Problem he supposes a two-fold 
manifestation of our Lord’s person, one historical, the other 
mystical, but we must confess to not understanding clearly 
what he means by the mystical manifestation. Does he mean 
that St. John, having a deeper and more mystical insight into 


s 


1 Six Lecons sur les Evangiles. Par M. VAbLbé Pierre Batiffol. Paris: Victor 


Lecoffre. 
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the meaning of our Lord's discourses than the other Evangelists, 
sought to bring out this hidden force by interpretations and 
paraphrases of the language our Lord had actually used ? 

We do not feel prepared to accept all M. Batiffol’s con- 
clusions, particularly that last mentioned. A colouring by the 
fourth Evangelist’'s mind of the discourses he records for us is 
unmistakably discernible, but whether it extends so far as the 
author seems to claim we doubt much. Still these problems of 
Gospel criticism are as perplexing as they are interesting, and 
what is most desirable is that they should be investigated from 
all sides, in the hope that out of the many-sided scrutiny the 
truth may at last be detected. It is a great advantage, there- 
fore, to us all, that a scholar like M. Batiffol, so competent, and 
at the same time so loyal and reverent, should devote his mind 
to the subject. 


3.—SIR HUDSON LOWE AND NAPOLEON.! 


The interest in all that concerns the history of Napoleon is 
never likely to languish, and it extends to the six last years of 
his strange life at St. Helena. Sir Hudson Lowe was the 
general selected to administer the affairs of the island and 
guard its prisoner during that eventful period, and a controversy 
has long raged as to the manner in which he discharged the 
duties of his difficult office. His record of previous services was 
distinguished, and the bare fact of his selection for so responsible 
a trust, is the clearest evidence of the high opinion in which he 
was held. But a book which appeared in 1822, under the title of 
Voices from St. Helena, and was republished in a substantially 
unaltered form in 1888, brought against him a most serious 
indictment. He is there represented as having been consistently 
harsh and unmannerly towards Napoleon, and even of having 
resorted to a despicable system of espionage, in order to become 
acquainted with his most intimate conversations. These charges 
were, of course, taken up by Napoleon's friends on the Continent, 
and made the most of as a means of affixing a stigma on the 
English Government. They were also used for the same 
purpose, in conformity with our extraordinary system of party 
politics, by the opponents of the Ministry in Parliament. The 
result was that the charges came to be generally believed, 
and that Sir Hudson Lowe's subsequent career was ruined. 


1 Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon. By R. C. Seaton. London: David Nutt. 
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When the death of Napoleon put an end to his office, he 
never received that further employment and promotion to which 
successful service of so delicate a kind would naturally have 
entitled him. And his memory has likewise suffered, even in 
the hands of fair-minded historians like Sir Walter Scott and 
Sir Archibald Alison. 

The author of the book which did this injury to General 
Lowe’s reputation was Mr. Barry O’Meara, the English surgeon 
whom Napoleon first met on board the Bellerophon when he 
gave himself up, and who afterwards became his private surgeon 
at St. Helena. The accuracy, and even the honesty, of 
Mr. O’Meara’s narrative was contested from the first, but since 
the publication, in 1853,of Mr. Forsyth’s H7story of the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, evidence has been before the public 
which, it is not too much to say, convicts him of having played 
the part of a malignant calumniator. Still, as Mr. R. C. Seaton, 
the author of the little book before us, well remarks, “If 
Sir Hudson Lowe's character was vindicated by Mr. Forsyth’s 
three volumes, it was also buried by them.” Mr. Seaton has, 
therefore, thought it well to embody the salient facts of 
Mr. Forsyth’s work in a book of more popular form and size, in 
which he has also been able to utilize some hitherto unpub- 
lished matter supplied to him by Sir Hudson Lowe's still 
surviving daughter. It is surely safe to predict that this new 
presentation of the evidence will obtain justice for the memory 
of a much injured man. 

Sir Hudson Lowe had certain defects of a very venial kind, 
but his conduct towards Napoleon seems to have been almost 
perfect in its prudence, its courtesy, its dignity, and its self- 
suppression. If his persistent kindness was not reciprocated by 
the Emperor, it does not follow that it was not appreciated. 
Indeed, Mr. Seaton is able to quote acknowledgments occasion- 
ally made by Napoleon and his friends, that their complaints 
were not based on justice. The fact is, the Governor was the 
necessary victim of what was called /a politique de Longwood. 
Napoleon's object was naturally to get away, and for the 
moment he had only what one of his suze called “ moral arms.” 
He wished to influence public opinion in England and on the 
Continent by conveying the impression that he was_ being 
brutally ill-used, and hence his cue was to misconstrue every- 
thing that was done by the Governor, even if what was done 
was to increase his comfort. How much the French really 
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believed in their own charges, may be gathered from Count 
Montholon’s remark in 1828 to Colonel Jackson, whom, as one 
who spoke French readily, the Governor had thought of 
appointing orderly officer at Longwood. The Count told him 
he had been fortunate in not being sent there, as they did not 
want a person in that capacity who could understand them, and, 
“in fact,” he said, “we should have found means to get rid of 
you, and perhaps have ruined you.” Yet it is all these intentional 
misconstructions out of which Mr. Barry O'Meara has woven 
his narrative, except that he has added to them others of his 
own personal manufacture. He was dismissed from his office of 
surgeon by the Home Government, on their discovering that he 
had made himself the tool of the Emperor; and imagining, 
though erroncously, that they were acting on representations 
from Sir Hudson Lowe, he was prompted, there can be no 
doubt, to write against him in the spirit of revenge. 


4.—THE BEATIFIC VISIC¢ yN.E 


The question of natural beatitude is doubtless one of the 
most difficult of ethical problems. It is so hard to find any 
object short of the Vision of God which would entirely satisfy 
an intellectual being: it is heretical to claim for our nature an 
exigency of that Vision, and yet we must assert a natural 
exigency of perfect beatitude. 

Father Sestili treats exhaustively the question, “Whether 
there is a natural tendency towards (smofus), or capacity or 
appetite of the rational soul for the Vision of God’s essence?” 

After a clear definition of terms, the useful distinction 
between an afpelitus capacitatis and appetitius exigenti@ is intro- 
duced ; the former not postulating any efficacy or -sufficiency 
in nature towards satisfying the desire, whereas the latter 
supposes natural means of attaining its object. The solution of 
the question as to whether the soul xaturally desires the Beatific 
Vision is found in a denial of exigency and a concession of 
capacity. This appetitus capacitatis consists in a positive non- 
repugnance to that vision, resulting from the innate desire for 
perfect happiness, and from the very nature of an intellectual 
being, which as such tends to the reception of truth if it be 
brought before it by natural or supernatural means. 

1 De Naturali intelligentis anima capacitate atgue appetitu intuendi Divinam 


Essentiam Theologica disqguisitio, P. Joachim Sestili. Rome. 
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Though the human mind has not an infinite power of 
making itself known, it has an unlimited capacity for receiving 
knowledge, and resting in the contemplation of Truth, granted 
the requisite conditions for its manifestation to the passive 
faculty. 

The points of difference between orthodox theologians and 
those whose opinions have been condemned by the Church, 
are brought out clearly, and some twenty pages are devoted te 
meeting and answering the objections of Catholic theologians 
who differ in details from St. Thomas. 

The third part of the book is devoted to an exposition of 
the mind of St. Thomas. We are here shown that in several 
places where at first sight he appears to be arguing on philo- 
sophical grounds, Aquinas is speaking a¢ ‘Aeofogus,and assuming 
the fact of our elevated nature. Father Sestili makes it plain that 
there are four different senses in which St. Thomas rightly uses 
the word xaturaliter in speaking of the Beatific Vision as 
natural to man. 

There is necessarily much solid psychology mixed up with 
the ethics and theology of the dissertation, enough to merit 
for the book a place in a philosophical library. There is a 
careful analysis of the treatise at the end of the book: and, 
indeed, the frequent recapitulation and summarizing throughout 
make it comparatively easy to follow the argument, though the 
matter is undeniably difficult. 


5-—HARMONY OF THE PASSION.! 

As a method of assisting profitably at the Holy Sacrifice 
nothing is more constantly recommended than devout medita- 
tion on the Passion; and to such meditation nothing can be 
more conducive than a quiet reading and pondering over the 
Sacred Text of the Gospels. Here the four-fold record is 
woven into one, and divided into short chapters answering to 
the several incidents of the history. We would fain see such 
old solid forms of devotion brought into vogue once more, and 
find laymen as familiar with the Psalter and the Gospels as 
they seem to have been when ecclesiastical Latin was still a 
living language. For this end we would have the Harmony in 
English and Latin rather than English and French. 


1 Harmony of the Passion tn English and French. By Mme. Paul Gayrard. 
London: Washbourne. 
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6.—ENGLISH SOCIALISTS.! 


This represents a thesis presented for the Doctor’s degree 
in the School of Political and Social Science, Louvain. It 
enables us “to see ourselves as others see us.” M. Verhaegen 
has travelled leisurely through England, has _ interviewed 
celebrities like Mr. John Burns, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Sydney 
Webb ; and has possessed himself of a knowledge of the Social 
Democratic Federation, the Fabian Society, the Independent 
Labour Party, the old and the new Trades Unionism, such as 
few Englishmen possess. We really are obliged to him for 
telling us so much about ourselves, and telling it so clearly and 
with such excellent judgment. The dictatorial tone of the 
leaders of Social Democracy, the “ permeation” of the Fabian 
Society (a leaf by the way out of the book of the Universal 
Jesuit of Protestant tradition), the reaction against Socialism 
in the Trades Unions, are all interesting reading. He does 
not attach much weight to the votes of the Trades Union 
Congresses in favour of Socialism. He sets them down to the 
“idealism” of the English temperament, the national habit of 
flinging away the man of business in holiday-time, and building 
castles in the air.2 His conclusion, founded on extensive 
observations, is, that England will grow more and more 
democratic, but will not end in Socialism: that Socialism in 
fact will be checked by democracy: that “the English people 
is not made for Socialism :” that they are too much enamoured 
of self-help and private enterprise, are too religious, and know 
their own interests too well. We commend this volume to the 
perusal of all who believe that Socialism is “bound to come,” 
and exhort us betimes to accept the inevitable. 


7.—OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY? 


This book adheres to its title of Outlines, and we must 
expect no more. The author relies greatly on Vigoureux, to 
whom he refers us for fuller information, ¢.g. on the interesting 


! Socialistes Anglais. Par Pierre Verhaegen. Ghent: Engelcke, 20 Rue des 
Foulons. 

= Ep; 155, 156. 

3 Outlines of Jewish History from Abraham to Our Lord. By Rev. Francis E. 
Pigot, Professor of Sacred Scripture in St. John’s Seminary, Boston. Benziger. 
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episode of Judith, As “outlines” the book will aid the 
theological student and the general reader to build together 
and co-ordinate his knowledge. Without being a magazine 
of “higher criticism,” good and bad, the work is written with 
due regard to the more sober observations of modern scholars. 
The literary style is good. An accurate synopsis is prefixed to 
each chapter. Altogether the book well fulfils its aim. 


8.—A TRAVERS L’EUROPE.! 

In this work M. Joly gives us the impressions derived from 
his travels in prosecution of his official inquiries as to the best 
way of dealing with infantile depravity. He does not, however, 
confine himself simply to this social problem, but gathers up 
whatever he has found of human interest in the countries he 
has visited. As a psychologist and moralist, no less than as 
a man of letters, M. Joly is at his very best in an undertaking 


of this description. 


9.—FOR A KING. 

This is an historical romance, by no means ill-written, in 
which Welds, Digbys, Arundels, and other old Catholic families 
play the chief part and exhibit their somewhat quixotic loyalty 
to a house and a cause from which they received little else 
than ingratitude. The story is an old one, but one which bears 


infinite re-telling. 


1 4 Travers l’Europe. Par Henri Joly. Taris: Lecofire. 
2 Fora King. By T.S.Sharowood. New Edition. London: Burns and Oates, 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Jus Publicum Ecclestasticum, published by Loescher and Co., of 
Rome, is a series of dissertations by Dom Jeremias Rossi, a 
Roman priest. Readers to whom the Latin language is no 
obstacle will find in it a clear and sufficient account of several 
topics about which inquiries are often made—such as the 
juridical basis of Society, the necessity of Temporal Sovereignty 
for the Holy Sec, the Indirect power of the Church over 
temporal matters, Exequaturs, and Concordats. 

De Ll’ Apologétique Traditionclie et de l’ Apologétique Moderne, 
published by Lethiclleux, is by Pére le Bachelicr, of the Society 
of Jesus. “Apologetics” is the branch of theology which 
investigates the credentials of the Christian religion. It has 
been usual for Catholic Apologists to follow a certain line. They 
first inquire whether a revelation is possible, and calculated to 
be beneficial to man, and hence whether it is a thing to be 
expected of a good God; they next examine our Lord's 
claim to be a messenger from God sent to declare just 
such a revelation as Moses has led us to expect, and then, 
in the third place, they examine the prophecies and miracles to 
which Jesus Christ undoubtedly appealed as Divine testimony 
to the truth of His assertions. This mode of apologetics is called 
“traditional.” But of late years it has been voted unsuited to 
the temper of the age, and it has been proposed by some to 
substitute for it an argument drawn from the intrinsic excellence 
of the Christian religion (“ Modern Apologetics”), and by 
others to substitute the so-called “Apologetics of Immanence,” a 
method which may be more simply stated as one which argues 
for the truth of the Christian religion from the consciousnes ; that 
our own natures demand it as indispensable for their due 
expansion. Pere le Bachelier shows that this so-called Method 
of Immanence is unorthodox, since if revelation were necessary, 
it would not be swfernatural, and that the other method is good 
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so far as it goes, and is in fact included as an element in the 
Traditional Apologetics, but that if set forth as sufficing of itself 
it is unsound, for it simply does not follow, merely because the 
doctrines of Christianity are sublime and moral in their 
tendency, that they are therefore true. Pére le Bachelier’s 
treatise is clearly written, and is well worthy of being read. 
The ancient method has lost none of its conclusiveness, but it 
requires to be properly understood. 

Father Brandi's Roma e Canterbury, in which he so effectively 
answered the Anglican Archbishops’ Resforsio, and made public 
for the first time many valuable papers (with some fac-similes), 
from the Archives of the Holy Office, has already been 
noticed in THE MONTH, but we have now before us a French 
translation of the same recently published by Lethielleux. 
French being so much more generally read than Italian in this 
country, the translation will be very useful, for in view of the 
documents in the Appendix, not to be found in full elsewhere, 
it should be on the shelves of all who desire to be thoroughly 
equipped for a judgment on the controversy about Anglican 
Orders. The translator suppresses his name, but is, we believe 
one who has taken throughout a great interest in the question, 
and has given clear proof of his desire to be fair and sympathic 
to the Anglican reunionists. It is his contribution to advance 
the work of the Confraternity of Our Lady of Compassion. 

From the Catholic Truth Society we have the Huxgarian 
Confession, by Father Sydney F. Smith, a new addition to the 
Historical Papers, dealing with a famous forgery of which the 
Jesuits were made the victims; and Lives of St. Ax/ouznus, by 
lather B. Wilberforce, O.P., of Bishop Alilner, by the Rev. Edwin 
Burton, and of Father Thomas Burke, O.P. (with portrait), which 
does not bear an author's name; also two leaflets, [Vy Catholics 
go to Confession and Why Catholics believe in an Infallible Pope. 

Messrs. Browne and Nolan send a School Edition of 
Washington Irving’s Bracebridge Hall, with notes, glossary, 
and critical Introduction by Mr. John D. Colclough. 

Memotrs of an Oxfordshire Old Catholic Family, is a pamphlet 
published by Messrs. Vail and Co., of Farringdon Road, London. 
Mr. E. C. Davey is the author, and the Davey family is the 
family in question. The pamphlet will be popular with Catholic 
readers, for many other well-known Catholic names are found 
in it, being those of persons in various ways related to the 
old family of the Daveys. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (March § and 19.) 

The Transformation of the Papacy. The present Economic 
and Social Condition. The Outrage on the Pope. 
Buddhism in Europe. The Juridical Deformity of 
Duelling. 


The ErupES (March 20.) 
China and Europe. The Desiderata of Mysticism. Bourdaloue 
Unknown. The Responsibilities of the Press. The 
Count de Mun at the French Academy. Reviews, &c. 


L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (March 15.) 
St. Peter Fourier. The Finances of the Constituent Assembly. 
Tennyson. Cardinal Manning. Reviews, &c. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (March.) 
Pisa (with eight illustrations). The Agrarian Situation in 
Germany. Rigorism and the Number of the Elect. 
Colonel Chauzy in the Holy Land. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. (March.) 
Notes on Ancient Christian Literature. God according to 
Hugh of St. Victor. A Reliquary of St. Scholastica. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (March 4.) 

The Socialistic Theory of Rights. V. Cathrein. Ricuoli’s 
Nomenclature for Lunar Geography. /. Schreiber. St. 
Ambrose’s Hymn for Terce. G. M. Dreves. The Rise 
and Fall of de Lamennais. O. Pfi/f. The “ Bells beneath 
the Water.” W. Kveiten. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (March.) 
The South-Galatian Theory. V. Weber. The Defence of 
Christian Doctrine among the ancient Armenians. 
S. Weber. Cardinal Wiseman. Dr. Bellesheim. The 
Letters of Blessed Peter Canisius. Dr. Bellesheim. 
Rev-ews, &c. 





